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A VALUABLE BOOK 


The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 


4 The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
: United States from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War 


BY 


CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph.D. 


(HARVARD) 
460 pp. $2.00; by mail $2.65 


‘*This book is neither a controversia] treatise on Negro education nor a study 
of recent problems. Dr. Woodson has given us something new. He has by scientific 
treatment amassed numerous facts to show the persistent strivings of ante-bellum 
Negroes anxious to be enlightened. What they accomplished is all but marvelous.’’ 

The author aims to put the student of history in touch with the great movements 
which effected the uplift of the Negroes, and to determine the ¢auses which finally 

males of them to heathenism. 

The titles of the chapters are: ‘‘Introduction,’’ ‘‘Religion with Letters, ’’ 
**Education as a Right of Man,’’ ‘‘ Actual Education, sais Better Beginnings, 
**Educating the Urban Negro,’’ ‘‘The Reaction,’’ ‘‘Religion without Letters, ’? 
ae in Spite of Opposition,’’ ‘‘ Educating Negroes Transplanted to Free 

a #* er Education,’’ ‘‘ Vocational Training,’’ ‘‘Education at Publie Ex- 
*? In the appendix are found a number of valuable documents. The volume 
contains also a critical bibliography and a helpful index. 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK CELEBRATION 


This celebration, intended to emphasize the significant 
achievements of the Negro, has increased in importance from 
year to year. With the cooperation of public and private 
institutions, city school systems, and county and State super- 
intendents, teachers and pupils throughout the country have 
been enlisted in this effort to dramatize the history of the 
Negro. The outstanding event in connection with the cele- 
bration, however, was the banquet and demonstration given 
in Washington in honor of three living former Negro mem- 
bers of Congress and the one now serving in that body: 
namely, John R. Lynch, of Mississippi; Thomas E. Miller, 
of South Carolina; H. P. Cheatham, of North Carolina; and 
Oscar De Priest, of Illinois. The Honorable H. P. Cheatham 
could not be present because of an automobile accident, but 
the other three freely participated in the exercises. 

At 5:30 p.m. on Monday, February, the 10th, in the Arm- 
strong Dining Hall, three hundred and sixteen persons sat 
down in the midst of decorations, flowers, and refreshments 
to dine with these distinguished statesmen who have so faith- 
fully served their country. In this group were found per- 
sons from various parts of the country. Among these were 
Mr. W. H. Jackson, of Pittsburgh; Mr. Thomas H. Waters, 
Professor F. M. Wood, Dr. George F. Bragg, Mr. George B. 
Murphy, Miss Mabel L. Whiting, Mr. Wm. C. Anderson, Mr. 
W. T. Andrews, and Dr. and Mrs. Thomas I. Brown, of Balti- 
more; Judge Edward W. and Mrs. Henry, of Philadelphia; 
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Dr. James W. Robinson, Mr. Robert T. Bess, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Pierce, of New York City; Dr. Samuel S. Brunington, 
and Miss Helen E. Notis, of New Jersey; Rev. Jacob W. 
Dammons, of Memphis, Tennessee; Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
James, of White Plains, New York; Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Granville, of Waterbury, Connecticut; Mr. John W. Lewis, 
of Morrisville, and Mr. W. J. Robertson, of Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. Grace Wilson Evans, of Terre Haute, In- 
diana; Mr. J. M. Stevens, of Detroit; Mr. S. W. Houston, of 
Huntsville, Texas; Mr. Theodore Lewis, of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia; Mr. Robert H. Woodson, of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia; Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Grossley, of Dover, Delaware; 
Dr. and Mrs. William H. Stokes and Professor and Mrs. 
Rayford W. Logan, of Richmond, Virginia; and Mr. William 
EK. Taylor, of Chicago. 

At 6:15, after the guests had immensely enjoyed the un- 
usually refreshing repast, Mr. Sylvester L. McLaurin, chair- 
man of the Citizens’ Committee sponsoring the local cele- 
bration, assumed his task as toastmaster. With appropriate 
remarks he directed attention to the nation-wide effort in 
behalf of preserving the records of the Negro and especially 
of keeping before the public those deeds of persons of Afri- 
can blood, who have achieved well in spite of handicaps. 

He then introduced Mr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, First As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools of the District of Col- 
umbia, who in a succinct manner stated the significance of 
this gathering in Washington. Being a native of North 
Carolina, from which a majority of the earliest Negro mem- 
bers of Congress were elected, he seemed to get inspiration 
from this thought and eloquently set forth the duty of the 
public to honor in word and deed these pioneers in legisla- 
tion, who had the courage to break into Loseaneen fields and 
blaze a new trail for the race. 

Mr. W. T. Andrews, editor of the Herald-Commonwealth 
of Baltimore, was then introduced to give an evaluation of 
the record of the Negro in Congress. He set aside as prop- 
aganda the prejudiced references of biased authors in 
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treating the achievements of Negroes and briefly pointed out 
the salient facts of the careers of these men and the bearing 
of such upon subsequent developments in the United States. 
He showed that they were warm advocates of education, in- 
ternal improvements, the protection of American industries, 
and the defense of the nation’s honor. These Negro Con- 
gressmen, therefore, lived up to the highest ideals of states- 
men and deserve the plaudits of their countrymen. 

The next speaker was Judge James A. Cobb, of the Muni- 
cipal Court of the District of Columbia. His task was to 
emphasize briefly the reasons why Negroes should aspire to 
high office. In the midst of a reaction and consequent social 
repression which at times have been very discouraging to 
Negroes, Judge Cobb thought that some might become de- 
spondent and fail to realize that the Constitution of the 
United States throws wide open to the Negroes of this coun- 
try the door to all of the honors offered to any other element 
in the United States. Basing their fight upon the Constitu- 
tion, as a foundation, then, Negroes should avail themselves 
of every opportunity to aspire to and to fill creditably the 
highest offices within the gift of their constituents. 

The next speaker was Attorney Armond W. Scott, of the 
District of Columbia bar. His task was to present the visi- 
tors. In so doing he took occasion to refer to important 
positions held by Negroes even before the Civil War and the 
esteem and respect for them manifested by whites in the 
Southern States. He referred especially to George M. 
Horton, the poet of North Carolina, who favorably im- 
pressed his worth upon the most learned people of that State. 
Mr. Scott paid a high tribute to John Chavis, who distin- 
guished himself as a teacher of the children of the most 
distinguished white families of North Carolina, some of 
whom became the governors of the State and members of 
the United States Senate. 

Among the visitors presented by Mr. Scott were Judge 
Edward W. Henry, of Philadelphia and Mrs. Grace Wilson 
Evans, of Terre Haute, Indiana. Judge Henry paid a high 
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tribute to the pioneering Negro statesmen and urged the 
Negroes of today to aspire to the goal which they set. Mrs. 
Evans expressed herself as being exceptionally fortunate in 
being permitted to represent the Middle West in this na- 
tional demonstration. She directed special attention to the 
keen appreciation of the people of the West of those men 
and women who are actually doing things. She spoke especi- 
ally for the women of the country whom she represented as 
undertaking to do for the nation some of the neglected tasks 
to which the men have not given their attention. Out of this 
convocation and such others in the country during Negro 
History Week she believes that a new thought of racial con- 
sciousness will be aroused and a plan for more efficient co- 
operation will be worked out. 

From the banquet hall the guests proceeded to the Wash- 
ington Auditorium at Nineteenth and E Streets to witness 
a demonstration of five thousand people assembled to honor 
these statesmen. Persons from all parts of the city, and 
from adjoining cities and States crowded this spacious hall 
to see and hear these men of distinction. On the rostrum 
were seated the chairman of the sponsoring committee, the 
officials of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, and the guests of the occasion, together with Sena- 
tor Otis F. Glenn, of Illinois, who appeared on behalf of the 
nation. The exercises opened with the singing of America 
by the Samuel Coleridge-Taylor Choral Society together 
with Miss Ethel V. Gibbs, who rendered other selections 
during the evening. 

At this meeting Mr. John R. Hawkins presided. Taking 
the chair, he reviewed briefly the work of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, the purpose of the 
celebration of Negro History Week, and the propriety of 
connecting therewith an assembly of this sort to do honor to 
these men who have done so much in the making of the 
history which the Association seeks to preserve. He directed 
attention especially to the effort of the Association to stimu- 
late studies in schools and to bring about harmony between 
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the races by interpreting the one to the other. Nothing can 
be more effective in doing this, as he understood it, than to 
direct nation-wide attention to the work in the way that such 
a demonstration as this does. 


The presiding officer then introduced the Honorable John 
R. Lynch, of Mississippi who was received with deafening 
applause. Mr. Lynch expressed delight on being again in 
the city of Washington among friends with whom he spent 
some of his most useful years as a citizen and a member of 
the United States Congress. He characterized as honorable 
the records made by the Negro in Congress and carefully 
discriminated between the actual facts of history and the 
perversion of it by propagandists who for more than three 
generations have been trying to discredit the Negro through 
slander. He showed wherein the réle played by the Negro 
was that of most groups of that time and that those who have 
without foundation adversely criticised the Negro states- 
men, belong to that very class of persons who as successors 
of the reconstructionists saddled upon the Southern States 
a much worse system of government than that to which they 
succeeded. 


Speaking further he said: 


Beginning with the administration of President William How- 
ard Taft, the Republican Party took a retrogressive position on 
questions involving the civil and political rights of the Negro. 
In other words, the policy thus announced and inaugurated was one 
of acquiescence in the nullification of the Fifteenth amendment 
and the elimination of the Negro as a political factor in any State 
which may see fit to take that action. Since that time Negro voters 
have been compelled, in all elections, to choose between what they 
considered the lesser of two evils. Negro voters smart under the 
limitations to which they are thus subjected because they are there- 
by deprived of that privilege and prerogative which should belong 
to all American citizens. 

Let us take, for instance, the question of prohibition. On 
that question Negro voters, like white voters, are divided; but, un- 
like the white members of the Anti-Saloon League, Negroes cannot 
afford to make prohibition vital and p:»:mount but must make it 
secondary and subordinate. The Negro voters who believe in pro- 
hibition, if called upon to choose between two candidates for an 
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office, one a wet and the other a dry, the wet candidate in favor of 
the enforcement of the Fifteenth Amendment and the dry ecandi- 
date in favor of its nullification, the Negro prohibitionists would 
vote for the wet candidate because he is sound on the question 
which the Negro prohibitionists deem vital and paramount. If 
the wet candidate is in favor of the nullification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment and the dry candidate should be in favor of enforeing 
it, the wet Negro voter will support the dry candidate, for substan- 
tially the same reasons. Now what is true of prohibition is true 
of other questions of administration, the tariff and the world court 


not excepted. 


Honorable Thomas EK. Miller was next presented to the 
audience which received him with all but wild enthusiasm. 
He reviewed the period during which he served in Congress, 
referring especially to the sacrifice he had to make in the con- 
tests which he had to face even after he had been legally 
elected. He showed how much he lost in having to appear in 
these prolonged lawsuits and in devoting to them valuable 
time which was then being selfishly used by others for per- 
sonal gain. He was willing to do this, however, for the good 
of his race and the honor of the nation, which must live up 
to the principles of democracy. The rest of his remarks 
were devoted largely to the discussion of the career of Con- 
gressman Robert Smalls of South Carolina, who distin- 
guished himself as a hero during the Civil War, and who, 
because of his great worth as a leader among the people, was 
honored by them with election to the United States Congress. 

Among other things the speaker said: 


Through the treachery of President Hayes towards the Re- 
publicans of the South, Negroes holding office in the Southern States 
were almost blotted out. Only a flicker of success here and there; 
and, Cheatham, Langston, White, and myself with the support of 
the faithful black voters were too stong to go down under the po- 
litical blow of the hand of President Hayes. Hence, we were among 
the very last to appear in Congress for our group, which is now 
represented for us by the very distinguished Congressman, the 
Honorable Oscar De Priest of Illinois. . 

We must depend upon our writers, painters, and sculptors to 
record our history of service and suffering, for it does not seem 
that the nation will do it. Our group has answered every eall, 
proved faithful to every trust, obeyed every command in the field, 
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in the workshops, digging canals, building highways and railroads, 
and in the defense of homes. They have stood hand in hand, 
shoulder to shoulder, by the side of the white men in every conflict 
of this nation. They have played well their parts, and their history 
should be plainly and truthfully written. Let us see to it that no 
error creep into this valuable work of preserving the records of our 
great men and women. They are lamps to guide the footsteps of 
our young men and women through the vicissitudes of life. 


Then came an address by the Honorable Oscar De Priest, 
now serving as a member of the United States Congress 
from Illinois. The audience received him with vociferous 
applause. Proceeding with his speech, he congratulated the 
people of the city and of the nation in having among them 
these men of former days who stood on the firing line, fight- 
ing the battles of the Negro in their first struggle for free- 
dom. For these gentlemen he had the greatest admiration 
and was glad to honor them that morning with a breakfast 
in the private dining room of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to present them to that body that morning, 
and to be associated with them in this demonstration. 

Referring to the present status of the Negro in this Coun- 
try, he spoke in fearless manner of the duty of the Negro to 
contend for his rights as guaranteed by the constitution of 
the United States. To enlighten the public he had distributed 
thousands of copies of this document in parts where it is not 
taught in the schools. He hoped that the Negroes of the coun- 
try will give more attention to the study of the constitution 
and will contest every invasion of their rights and privileges 
therein guaranteed. To sacrifice any of these will mean the 
loss of all in the end. The oppressed must, therefore, resist 
the oppressor and incapacitate such enemies of the truth in 
their efforts to raise up barriers to bar Negroes from spheres 
into which they should go. 


Among other things Congressman De Priest said: 


It is worse than a crime to witness in the United States the 
gross intolerance which exists in a country famed for its founda- 
tion on the rock of liberty. To think that millions of citizens are 
disfranchised by certain States of the Union, that the people of the 
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United States disregard the provisions of the Constitution is appall- 
ing. The war amendments—the Fourteenth and Fifteenth—were 
adopted for a purpose. There is much talk about the enforcement of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, but I say that it is far more important to 
consider the enforcement of human rights than the question of 
whether or not a man should take a drink. I believe that all sane 
natives of the United States should exercise the right of suffrage, 
even the black and white citizens of the District of Columbia. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to address the House of 
Representatives when there was before that body a resolution enab- 
ling the President to appoint a commission to study conditions in 
Haiti and report ba:k recommendations. I then called attention 
to the fact that while certain gentlemen from South of the Mason 
and Dixon line seemed much worried about the rights of Negroes 
in Haiti they should be equally as mindful of the rights of colored 
citizens who are denied the right to vote in those Southern States. 
It is wise for President Hoover to seek adequate information before 
acting in the Haitian situation, but I am disappointed in that he 
failed to place a Negro on that commission. The Negro is seeking 
recognition as a man and he must have it. 


Senator Otis F. Glenn, of Illinois, was then introduced to 
speak on behalf of the nation. He joined with Congressman 
De Priest and others in emphasizing the importance of en- 
forcing all of the amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States as well as that one providing for prohibition. 
We cannot violate one law today and try to force others to 
obey another tomorrow because we may have some special 
interest in its observance. Human rights, too, must not be 
overlooked in the interest of economic rights, for the latter 
will mean little if the others are taken away. Upon this 
broad platform of democracy all Americans should go for- 
ward to battle for equality and justice for all. 

Senator Glenn briefly reviewed the history of the Negro 
in America, giving considerable attention to the enslavement 
of the race, the abolition of the institution, and the efforts of 
the Negro to rise in freedom. He did not emphasize the 
social aspect of the race problem; he seemed to leave the im- 
pression that persons may be denied certain social privileges 
and at the same time fully enjoy all economic rights. The 
Senator apparently did not understand that many persons in 
the United States confuse civic and economic rights with 
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social rights, or they are endeavoring to abrogate all civic 
and economic rights which may lead to the enjoyment of 
certain social rights. These remarks of the Senator, there- 
fore, were not so well received. His intentions, however, 
were considered good, and he made a contribution to the 
success of the meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned with words of high praise 
from all quarters felicitating the management on the way 
the affair was conducted and the highly favorable impres- 
sion which it made. The demonstration directed attention 
to the great struggle of the Negro in this country and the 
role played by the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History in stimulating the race to higher endeavors by 
keeping before it what it has actually achieved. The affair 
tended to impress seriously the youth of African blood and 
to convince those of white blood that all persons are very 
much alike and when guaranteed equal opportunity will de- 
velop very much along similar lines. 
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UNHISTORIC HISTORY 


I 


Prof. James Truslow Adams in an article called ‘‘ Vital 
Flaws in New Biographies”’ tells us of the great increase in 
recent years of biographies, estimating the daily average 
output of England, America, France, and Germany at six a 
day. Readers of one type of biography want a ‘‘scientific’’ 
interpretation of their subject; of the other, amusement and 
the feeding of their ego. ‘‘We know our inferiority and like 
every class which has felt that some other class possesses 
qualities of value that it lacks, we tend to defend ourselves by 
emphasizing our own vulgarity while throwing mud at the 
991 

It is to be expected that with all of the iconoclastic his- 
tory and biography being written, the great men involved in 
the Civil War should come in for their share of abuse. It 
is likewise to be expected that the vilification of one set of 
leaders would be balanced by the exaltation of their oppon- 
ents. Thus what we have is a host of books glorifying the 
South and debasing the North. 

Moreover, there is nothing new in this. It is borne in on 
the crest of the recent wave of interest in biography, but the 
tradition is familiar. Since ‘‘Lee’s surrender,’’ defenses of 
the lost cause, strident and pathetic, have been frequent. It 
was natural. It is the human way out of dilemmas to ra- 
tionalize. The self pity of the defeated, graduates into self 
justification. Having nursed his wounds, he nurses his 
woes; and having recovered his strength, tells the world of 
the wrongs he has suffered. 

Today the tradition of glorifying the South gains mo- 
mentum. Certain evils of modern life furnish the impulse 
to an easy romantic escape in dreams to a pleasanter past. 
Young men of the South, keen of mind, having set themselves 
up as ‘‘liberals,’’ after having learned the most advanced 
technique, now use that technique for the buttressing of 
ancient prejudices. 

*Current History, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, November, 1929. 

134 
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My purpose is to examine seven of these works; one vol- 
ume of historical fiction, Quiet Cities and one volume of bio- 
graphical sketches, Swords and Roses, both by Joseph 
Hergesheimer; four biographies, Stonewall Jackson and 
Jefferson Davis, by Allen Tate; John Brown, by Robert 
Penn Warren; Abraham Lincoln by Raymond Holden; and 
one volume of history, The Tragic Era by Claude G. Bowers. 

I think that it is not quite as presumptuous as it seems 
for one not a professional historian to deal with the works 
of these men. In the first place, these writers are not pro- 
fessional historians. Joseph Hergesheimer is a novelist; 
Allen Tate, Robert Warren, and Raymond Holden are poets; 
and Claude Bowers is a journalist. In the next place, these 
works hardly lay claim to being scholarly; each one has its 
measure of timeliness; each one has more than a suggestion 
of partisanship. For instance, Mr. Bowers is spokesman for 
a political party ; Messrs. Tate and Warren are Southerners, 
schooled at Vanderbilt; Mr. Hergesheimer has long de- 
fended a thesis of Romanticism. Next, these books are 
aimed at the average reader, as most of the new biography 
and history seems to be. 

The Tragic Era has received the accolade of the approval 
of Literary Guild, whose editors choose for average readers ; 
the lives of Jackson, Davis, and Lincoln are abbreviated; the 
books by Hergesheimer were written, I understand, for the 
Saturday Evening Post clientele; and Mr. Warren in John 
Brown writes an apology for footnotes. The internal evi- 
dence would indicate that they are ‘‘journalese,’’ written for 
the day. In some there is slipshod prose; in some good writ- 
ing but prejudicial appeal. Each man, however, is a writer 
of some parts; one or two of exceeding parts. 

But though by accredited writers, consideration of these 
should have no place in an historical magazine except for 
these reasons: first, they represent a tendency in modern 
historical writing; second, they reach a wide audience be- 
cause of certain appeals, meretricious and otherwise, and 
therefore exert a great influence on historical thinking. 
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These books seem to me, and to others better equipped 
to judge than I, exceedingly dangerous. They are in funda- 
mental agreement in their glorification of the Old South and 
in their regret for its passing. They agree in their technique 
and their approach. I think that they are worth the attention 
of students of history because of the propaganda direct and 
implied in their pages, and because the logical outcome of 
their tenets has a great bearing on the future of liberalism 
in America. 


Ir 


In Quiet Cities? Joseph Hergesheimer rebuilds and deco- 
rates nine cities of the last century. Arch romanticist that 
he is, he grieves over departed graciousness, luxury, peace. 
Because New York is strident, he loves Charleston, Lexing- 
ton, Natchez, New Orleans. Because today is drab to him, 
the antebellum past and reconstruction must have been beau- 
tiful. The deep South is paradise since the North is so ob- 
viously not. Alas, for the tender grace of a day that is dead, 
of a time that is departed! 

Of the cotton planters on the lower Mississippi he says, 
‘‘There was early luxury .... They had a life free from toil 
.... the women were charming in French Muslins..... A 
pastoral, and, in essence, feudal civilization. .... As I con- 
sider Natchez I was conscious of a certain sympathy for the 
institution of slavery..... Then—It seemed to me to be 
neither inhuman nor inappropriate; I wasn’t convinced of 
the existence of the brutalities asserted to belong to it..... 
Even the North... . except for a few fanatics, had been in- 
different to slavery..... It seemed quite right to me for 
Sylvester Dering to have his slave Juba..... Most men any- 
how are slaves.’” 

In this world, where men were men, and women were 
angels, duelling was the custom most congenial to Herges- 
heimer. . . . . ‘*Today, in the place of men are ‘grocers’ 


® Hergesheimer, Joseph, Quiet Cities. (Alfred A. Knopf, 1928.) 
* Quiet Cities, pp. 14-15. 
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assistants and writers’’.... ‘‘A great many men, today 
could be run together without making a giant.’”* 

Charleston, in reconstruction times, is bewailed as the 
last stronghold of aristocracy. He seems to mean by that 
aristocracy—mint juleps, ‘‘leisure, a definite frame of mind, 
duelling’’—‘‘Superiority would be recognized—the search 
—at least—for truth held honorable. .... When the govern- 
ment grew oppressive—armed rebellion offered a masculine 
relief..... > Hor the return of that past—‘‘I’d be happy to 
pay—with everything, everything the wasted present held.’”® 

About the Negro, Mr. Hergesheimer has his say, as so 
many have had theirs. ‘‘A free Negro is more often 
wretched than not.’ .... ‘‘The cotton hands were leaving 
the fields coming in to the yards. There were soft staves of 
song. Laughter and long calls..... Negroes were playing 
quoits, fiddling, talking, or asleep. .... 8 Mr. Hergesheimer 
is good at portraying the long picnic which is his synonym 
for slavery..... His planters are all kindly; the Negroes all 
grateful—tunefully so. Only in one instance does he see any- 
thing of the brutality of slavery. That is in New Orleans 
where a young Pennsylvanian is nauseated by the smell of a 
slave den. And a transplanted Northerner is responsible 
for this blot upon New Orleans. 

The beauty of feudalism is heightened by the ugliness of 
life after the war. ‘‘Charleston was suffering a shameful 
time. Slavery was gone, the old serene days were gone. 
Negroes were bad because they were neither slave nor 
free.’ In Columbia, ‘‘There were groups of Negroes in 
serious consultation; others—legislators—slept sprawled on 
the grass; a solitary statesman in an old black frock-coat, 
with a rusty high silk hat and a torn woolen scarf, paced, 
muttering loudly to himself. There were shouts of laughter, 


*Qutet Cities, p. 17. 
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high calls, even a wail of song. (The antebellum song was 
beautiful, the reconstruction song becomes a wail.) In the 
Senate—there were Negroes with champagne and corn-cob 
pipes, Negroes with whiskey and Havana cigars, Negroes 
happy with beer and sliced chicken, Negroes with unre- 


stricted gin and Virginia ham..... They were begging one 
another to drink and eat just a little more..... *° Parliamen- 
tary terms were confused..... ? «Pairs of incredible feet 


were elevated on the desks. There was a general eating of 
bananas and peanuts.’”* 

Of these ignorant, insulting, grotesque, murderous Ne- 
groes, Mingo Harth was the chief. Mingo was a powerful 
Negro, pure in blood, with mad eyes. ‘‘It was openly said 
that a year after his election, there wouldn’t be a white in- 
habitant in Charleston... . .’’” ‘‘Mingo Harth was a 
symbol of Union, a black seal on the fate of South Caro- 
lina.’’** Mingo comes to his end by black magic, and all is 
quiet on the Southern front. 

In Swords and Roses** Hergesheimer reveals as unmis- 
takably his arch romanticizing bent. The deep South is his 
deep desideratum..... ‘‘Hixcessively fine houses; door knobs 
and light brackets run from pure silver..... The deep South, 
like a conservatory, was sweet with flowers..... The Ne- 
groes, it is conceivable, were not more unhappy than the 
whites ; they were Negroes, remember, on plantations, in the 
country; in a country that was seldom cold.’’” 

‘‘Yet, against all that tenderness of beauty, in spite of 
an apparent transcendent peace, the intense heat bred its 
intensity of emotion, a dangerous bitterness of conviction, 
hatred together with loyalty and a fatal pride.’’”® 

‘«The deep South, the regretted South, was a land, a time, 
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of bravery and grace. Democracy, like perfect Christianity, 
was a dream, but the old South, at once classic and romantic 
and pastoral, had been a reality.’’”’ 

‘‘Women were pale, delicate, in delicate pale muslins. 
They knew they were superior to others less lovely. Cer- 
tainly beautiful women are more momentous than women 
who are plain. That is where democracy, the theory that all 
men and women are equal, is absurd. The old South knew 
better. There are more plain women than beautiful, more 
undistinguished than distinguished men, and their vast mul- 
tiplication over-threw a state which, naturally, they envied 
and condemned.’’* (Of all divers reasons brought forward 
for the Civil War, this last takes the prize.) The plain folk 
envying the south, banded together to destroy grace and 
charm and delicate muslin!!! 

Walter Pitkin, in The Twilight of the American Mind, 
says that Hergesheimer, when asked by a journalist whether 
he regarded himself, the great Hergesheimer, as intelligent, 
replied, ‘‘Huh! I have a fifty-dollar-a-week secretary who 
has more real intelligence than I ever had.’’ It is possible, 
we see, for some of Mr. Hergesheimer’s statements to have 
the ring of truth. 

The Roses of this book are Mrs. Jefferson Davis the Sec- 
ond, and Belle Boyd, ‘‘The Female Spy’’; the Swords are 
Albert Sidney Johnston, Nathan Bedford Forrest, J. E. B. 
Stuart, John N. Maffit, Pierre Beauregard, and the Foot 
Soldier. These are as little individualized as swords and 
roses are. The flowers are beautiful, innocently seductive, 
pathetic; the blades are swift, vigorous undefeated. Never 
are the heroes vanquished, save by overwhelming forces; 
never are the heroines anything but one hundred per cent 
charm and innocence. Belle Boyd, whose own ‘‘true’’ ro- 
mance seems the main document Mr. Hergesheimer trusts 
about her, emerges the spotless lily; although her experi- 
ences might indicate differently. Mr. Hergesheimer’s Hol- 
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lywood visit has stood him in good (?) stead. And perhaps 
the dime novel? For example, Federal soldiers, taken pris- 
oners because of the lady’s conniving, demanded: 


‘‘And who, pray, is this lady?’’ 
‘*Belle Boyd, at your service,’’ she replied. 
‘‘Good God, the Rebel spy!’’ 


‘*So be it,’’ she said, ‘‘since your journals have honored 
me with that title.’”* In another instance, Belle is caught be- 
tween the opposing fire. ‘‘Volleys were discharged at her; 
bullets repeatedly pierced her dress. The Southern artil- 
lery dropped a hail of iron about her; a Federal shell ex- 
ploded within twenty feet and covered her with débris and 
earth. Belle’s escape was miraculous. .... As she ap- 
proached the Confederate line she waved her sunbonnet.’’”° 

The men perform achievements as superhuman. Maffit 
took seventy-two prizes, ran the blockade countless times; 
Forrest, though an uneducated rustic, is lauded. Herges- 
heimer recants, saying now, ‘‘Labor in the place of money 
is the measure of personal weight and social importance ;’’” 
Forrest is still chivalrous, for riding into action a girl’s un- 
tied tresses ‘‘infused nerve into my arm and kindled knightly 
chivalry in my heart..... 22 He had, throughout the war, 
according to Mr. Hergesheimer and himself, twenty-nine 
horses shot from under him..... ‘‘Tt is probable that, 
in all the wars of the world, no commanding officer ever 
killed so many of the enemy.’’ 

The Foot Soldier is a glorified portrait—‘‘ At the begin- 
ning he fought without proper weapons—the Army of the 
North soon supplied that deficiency—and at the last he 
fought without food; but he never hesitated; the Rebel yell 


never failed to ring over the forlorn and hopeless fields. 
9923 
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So Hergesheimer. Allen Tate, in Stonewall Jackson, The 
Good Soldier,** with a greater show of scholarship and less 
sentimentality holds substantially to the same view. There 
are more reasons for his decided bent, however. Mr. Tate 
isa young Tennesseean. Of him, a New York critic has said: 
‘*He belongs to that type of consciously Confederate South- 
erners—they are a minority among Southern writers—who 
affect something of the air of royalty in exile... .. If it 
hadn’t been for the Civil War, is the implication, they’d 
hold the aristocratic position which rightfully belongs to 
ee Well it must be nice to feel that way.’’® The 
same critic on being taken to task by one of Mr. Tate’s 
brother Tennesseeans replies, ‘‘We were merely remarking 
on the form which the delusion of grandeur common to writ- 
ers in general takes when it develops South of the Smith 
and Wesson line..... The unchanging feature of all Ideal 
States ....1is that in them their proponent will be or was 
top dog..... He runs the show. And why not he may ask, 
since he invented the contraption?.... (But) In this in- 
stance the Civil War is not the only Jf..... Lots of things 
might have gone wrong, in any individual instance.’’*® 

It may be out of harmony with Mr. Tate’s high serious- 
ness to mention here Ring Lardner’s Alibi Ike. It is an apt 
reminiscence, however, for Mr. Tate prophesies lavishly 
what might have happened, tf only..... One feels that this 
imaginative rebuilding of history is a step beyond which 
true historians hesitate to tread. 

Mr. Tate does not bite his tongue. He permits no dis- 
agreement on mooted points. He seems to catch fire instead. 
Of the abolitionists: ‘‘There were people in New England 
(a revolutionary party) who wanted to destroy democracy 
and civil liberties in America by freeing the slaves. They 

“Tate, Allen, Stonewall Jackson. (New York, Minton, Balch and Co., 
1928.) 
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were not very intelligent. (Shades of Emerson, Thoreau, 
Higginson, and Phillips!) These privy to God people were 
sending little pamphlets down South telling the Negroes, 
whom they had never seen, that they were abused.’’” By 
what logic, then, can Mr. Tate tell us that slaves, whom he 
has never seen, were not abused? 


Random quotations follow: ‘‘In the South obligation be- 
tween White and Black, took the form of benevolent protec- 
tion.’’** There had appeared a queer book by a lady named 
Harriet Beecher Stowe..... Somebody asked her how she 
knew about Southern life. She said she didn’t need to know. 
She said God had given her all the scenes in a vision.’’” 
Of Kansas: ‘‘Under the protection of civil disorder a great 
many fanatics and scoundrels had robbed and murdered the 
honest men who were trying to set up the political order they 
believed in. A man named John Brown had been the leader 
of a gang of Abolitionist fanatics im Kansas. He hada great 
many holy killings to his ecredit..... After he killed a 
slave owner he cut off his fingers; of one ‘the skull was split 
open in places’..... His left hand was cut off except a little 
piece of skin on one side.’’*° 

The technique of this is obvious. We have slurs, irony, 
invective, striking paradoxes, uncritical acceptance of apoc- 
ryphal stories about Harriet Beecher Stowe and John 
Brown without mentioning the source. 

Disliking Harvard professors as much in this book as in 
later articles, he writes, of Lowell (?), ‘‘Men who had gone 
through the museum of European culture and then written 
respectable essays on the English poets, now saw nothing 
irregular in the antics of a homicidal maniae.’’** Knowing 
the crimes of industrialism today he attributes this to the 
Lincoln of then: ‘‘Commerce and industry required a differ- 

* Tate, A., Stonewall Jackson. p. 25. 

* Ibid., p. 39. 
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ent kind of slave. He would be a better slave; he would have 
the illusion of freedom.’’*? Lincoln’s qualifications for pres- 
ident are: ‘‘He was called the rail splitter; he could bend an 
iron poker between his fingers; he had been to Congress; 
he had debated with Stephen A. Douglass; he could tell, so 
in the South the rumor went, amusing dirty stories..... 
He had two ideas—his character proved to be greater than 
any idea he had.’’** 

The Northerners are called the ‘‘revolutionists’’ since 
Mr. Tate believes in the ‘‘word,’’ and not the meaning; the 
Southerners are ‘‘the people Lincoln was pleased to call 
rebels.’?’ Emancipation was a ‘‘war aim to take the place 
of breaking old ones.’’ After two years of unchecked vio- 
lation of the Constitution, Mr. Lincoln need not be carped 
at for this additional rape.** 

In Stonewall Jackson, Mr. Tate has found a hero to his 
liking, capable of calling out all the worship in his worship- 
ful nature. There is no doubt that Jackson was a good man 
and a great soldier. But Mr. Tate must paint the lily. Thus: 
‘¢ Jackson alone, as a soldier, was Lee and Longstreet com- 
bined; Longstreet alone was—Longstreet; Lee alone, as a 
soldier and as a man, was almost God. And that is why, as 
will soon appear, that Lee, one of the great men of all time, 
should have left the whole army to Jackson.’’* 


Jackson’s undoubted achievements, in the light of this, 
are nearly unrecognizable, certainly beyond human under- 
standing. And in the long run Jackson emerges, not as 
human as he does in, well, say The Long Roll, but rather too 
perfect, and one suspects, something of a prig. Always 
battling against tremendous odds, always outthinking the 
Federal generals, always considerate, chivalrous, literally 
correct. 

Mr. Tate’s worship blinds him to some inaccuracies how- 

"Tate, A., Stonewall Jackson, p. 59. 
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ever. On page 122 we read: ‘‘Jackson had fallen into a 
trap and been defeated. It was the first defeat he ever 
suffered; and it must be said, out of order, that it was the 
last.’”’ This was at Kernstown. On page 242 ‘‘ Jackson for 
the first time was going to be defeated.’’ This was at Sharps- 
burg.—One cannot exactly follow. And in these intervening 
one hundred and twenty pages may be found results that 
border upon defeats. It probably depends upon what is 
meant by defeat. Newspapers of various nations differed 
greatly on the meaning of the term not so long ago. 

Or again. At Malvern Hill, ‘‘Huger and Magruder re- 
ceived an even bloodier defeat. The Confederates had not a 
chance of success.’’** Then fifty pages over, ‘‘The Con- 
federate army, man for man, was no better than the enemy’s; 
but as an organization it was vastly superior. In the first 
place it had never been defeated.’’*” 

Mr. Tate relishes best such scenes as this one, where in 
the thick of the battle, General Jackson is seen: ‘‘His face 
black as a nigger’s with powder smoke, one leg thrown over 
the pommel of his saddle; he was complacently picking ap- 
ples off the branch of an overhanging tree.’’* 

Especially does he relish his conditional sentences. He 
dreams of what would have happened ‘‘if’’? Jackson had 
only been allowed to take Washington, if Johnston had in- 
vaded Maryland later; (if at the battle of the Seven Days 
Jackson hadn’t been the literalist who fell short of Lee’s 
orders); if Lee had had Jackson with him at Gettysburg. 
Mr. Tate speaks scornfully, somewhere in his book, of ‘‘ wish- 
ful thinking’’! 

In Jefferson Davis, His Rise and Fall, Mr. Tate states: 
‘“‘The Confederacy came within a hair of success; its entire 
history is a mosaic of tremendous ifs.’’**° But there are so 
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many ifs that he mentions. He gets a great joy out of 
manipulating these ifs; but it is an apprenticeship better 
suited for chess than for writing. For writing history any- 
way. For detective stories perhaps it might serve. 

In this second book which differs from earlier authorities 
only in rancor, Mr. Tate has his same postulates: First, the 
civilization of the South was noble and should have been 
left alone. ‘‘Utopian visions of the most advanced and 
beneficent social order ever in the world soon drew a rosy 
mist over the most speculative eyes. In this state, which 
was already close to perfection, every white man would 
be free; every man, white or black, would be contented be- 
cause he would be assured of an honest living.’’** Crime 
would be done away with. ‘‘The planters were in the lead 
of educational progress.’”*? Historians (?) far enough from 
the event, ‘‘their vision cleared, will see the Lower South 
in its unique quality, and wonder what, if it had been left 
alone, it might have become.’’** 

Second: Slavery was a beneficent institution. Living 
was comfortable and sanitary. The house servants were 
elegant pampered darlings. ‘‘These often enjoyed a high 
degree of confidence from their masters. .... 44 <6 vnching 
came after the Civil War, when the Negroes had been stirred 
to violence by the Northern whites.’’*° There was mutual 
affection. ‘‘The injustice of the system consisted of two 
things, the humiliation of the name, the little chance for the 
talented to rise.’’? Modern industrial laborers are little bet- 
ter off. ‘‘The ultimate responsibility for slavery, of course, 
rests upon the native operators who sold their fellow Ne- 
groes.’**° New England is next responsible. If the Negroes 
died it was from their own diseases. 
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The Negroes he mentions ‘‘have nothing to do but laugh 
and jostle one another..... 47 Hivery planter is kindly. ‘‘ Ne- 
groes could not or would not work as fast as a white man.’’** 
To educate one beyond his station brings unhappiness in 
later life. ‘‘Unreconstructed Southerners today point out 
that the educated Negro is in that same plight.’’* 

Third: Slavery was the necessary cornerstone of an edi- 
fice which aimed at producing leaders. Mr. Tate sees in 
this the present doctrine of Professor Babbitt of Harvard. 
He belittles Babbitt, a pet aversion of his, saying that Bab- 
bitt’s predecessor ‘‘dared to argue his position in the heat 
of social necessity—not in the socially futile atmosphere of 
the modern university.’*° One doubts seriously, however, 
that Professor Babbitt would confuse parvenu cotton aristo- 
crats with intellectual leaders. 

Fourth: Suppose we find Mr. Tate’s next postulate in 
the contribution of a very earnest but amusing contributor 
to the Mississippi Historical Society: ‘‘The chivalrous, 
courtly, courageous Southern gentleman of the antebellum 
period was the grandest embodiment of the most superb 
manhood that ever graced a forum or died upon a battle- 
field.’”** Mr. Tate subscribes to this. 

Thus we have Jefferson Davis leaving the Senate: ‘‘It 
would never be so large again; he was the last of the Senate 
giants.’*? Like Woodrow Wilson he was too idealistic for 
this sorry world. ‘‘The faces of the men in the Alabama 
senate evinced a subtle shade of difference from those .... 
in the North..... An expression of simple repose. ... astute- 
ness, unlike the introverted, comtemplative intelligence of 
New Englanders... . Austere benevolence; high bred dis- 
interestedness, a kind of simple nobility..... No one, even 
an abolitionist, seeing them, could have argued as did 
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Charles Francis Adams, that here was the exception; there 
were too many men not to make the rule.’”* With this bald 
statement he refutes Charles Francis Adams, and confi- 
dently rests his case. 

The technique here is the same special pleading. Mr. 
Tate constructs an important generalization on a very few 
particulars. For example, ‘‘Samuel Davis, a plain man, 
became the symbol of knightly grace .... this process of 
expansion in one family is the story of the rise of the Lower 
South.’’... .°* Mr. Tate believes that by detracting un- 
fairly from one’s enemies he adds somewhat to the stature 
of his friends. Thus New England is the cursed cause of 
slavery, and the mother of nothing but hypocrites and fools. 
The seclusion of Jefferson Davis becomes introverted fanati- 
cism when found above the Mason Dixon line. Et cetera, ad 
infinitum et ad absurdum. 

This book is perhaps not as good as the Stonewall Jack- 
son because Mr. Tate’s predicament is that of a split pur- 
pose. He must admire Jefferson Davis, who was president 
of his beloved Confederacy; and he must find a scapegoat 
to be saddled with the responsibility of the Confederate dis- 
aster. Thus Jefferson Davis, as a man, was admirable—a 
Southerner in short; as a politician, was of too fine a grain 
for the knocks of this harsh world. Better scapegoats are 
General Braxton Bragg, Governors Brown of Georgia, and 
Vance of North Carolina. These last two are devils, along 
with the profiteers who sat like leeches on the glorious body 
of the South. 

Alas, the cat is out of the bag. To change the figure, 
there are flies in the ointment. And although Mr. Tate 
wants in the worst way to agree with Mr. Hergesheimer, the 
evidence is too strong against him. He tries to give it scant 
attention, but it’s there. Many of the so called cultured chiv- 
alrous planters were ‘‘nouveaux riches’’, ‘‘cotton snobs’’, 
with the bad manners of snobs. Everybody was on the make 
with no leisure for ‘‘culture’’. The culture of the South: 
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‘The career of man of letters was not respectable. William 
Gilmore Simms (leading man of letters) found that his pro- 
fession compromised his social prestige.’’... .*° 

As for the chivalrous idealist, the record is a sorry tale 
of ambitious politicians, headstrong individualists. Twi- 
light of the gods! Vance of North Carolina ‘‘opened his 
resources only to North Carolina regiments; in March 1865, 
he had in his warehouses about ninety-five thousand new 
Confederate uniforms, while the army of Northern Virginia 
was in rags, and enough rations, when it was starving, to 
feed it for three or four months..... 5 One deserter wrote, 
‘‘It is with intense and multifariously proud satisfaction 
that he gazes for the last time upon our holy flag—that 
symbol and sign of an adored trinity, cotton, niggers and 
chivalry.’’*” The anti-Davis journals were virulent; all was 
by no means undeviating stoical loyalty in Eden..... 

This book has its inaccuracies as well, rather easy to 
find. For example, Jefferson Davis, on page 11, fears war; 
on page 20, ‘‘No leader rose who saw the inevitable war; 
and the Confederacy was hobbled from the start with an 
intricate system built on the assumption of peace.’’ On 
page 24, ‘‘Davis knew there would be war.’’ On page 28, 
‘In spite of the general belief that there would be no war, 
military companies were constantly appearing in the 
streets.’’ 

Mr. Tate still punctures reputations with childish glee. 
For example, General Richard Taylor went to see Charles 
Sumner and afterwards wrote, ‘‘A rebel, a slave driver, 
and without the culture of Boston, ignorant, I was an ad- 
mirable vessel into which he could pour... . his acquired 
eloquence.’”* But Dew and Harper, whom Tate obviously 
respects are properly learned. Southerners ‘‘were wary of 
new and crank ideas, and they missed the intellectual fash- 
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ions that the East yearly imported from Europe, but in 
sound culture they were the equal of any American, and in 
their knowledge of the humanities superior to the New 
Englanders.’”® (It may be remembered that slaves were 
named Scipio and Pompey, and horses Caesar, and probably 
Clytemnestra.) Education for New Englanders, then, is 
merely acquired second hand stuff; for Southerners genuine 
culture. 


IV 


Mr. Tate’s request at the close of Jefferson Davis that we 
let unproved scandals about dead men rest is not heeded by 
Mr. Holden, author of Abraham Lincoln, Politician and 
Man, any more than by Mr. Tate himself if the dead man 
happens to be on the wrong side. Mr. Holden’s book is a 
complementary piece to Mr. Tate’s, published by the same 
company, in similar format, and leaning towards the same 
bank of the Ohio River. 

This book, a masterpiece of detraction, is badly named. 
We see Lincoln the politician only; never the man. After 
the reward of politics, we see Lincoln the dictator. Accord- 
ing to Royal J. Davis in the Nation, ‘‘If there was a choice 
to be made between a high motive and a low one, between 
public interest and party expediency or personal advantage, 
Lincoln, or rather Abraham (i.e. Mr. Holden’s Lincoln), 
instinctively if belatedly took the selfish course.’ Mr. Davis 
rightfully calls the book a failure, and Mr. Holden’s Lincoln 
a grotesque figure wobbling its way through the pages. 

The publishers insist (they would of course), ‘‘Mr. Hol- 
den has not attempted to topple a great man from the emi- 
nence he deserves, but on the basis of exhaustive and un- 
prejudiced research, to .... ignore the Lincoln myth and 
to picture his gradual ascent to nobility and wisdom. .... ‘ag 
Now one may agree perfectly that Lincoln spent an arduous 
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apprenticeship in politics, that canonization of any figure 
be he Washington, Lee, or Lincoln is unsound, without agree- 
ing that every demeaning legend is, therefore, history. 

Chapter titles indicate the drift. ‘‘A Juggler has his 
hands full’’, ‘‘ Humiliation and Marriage’’, ‘‘ A Cireuit Law- 
yer on the Stump’’, ‘‘The Artist of the Common Mind’’. 
Mr. Holden with easy familiarity calls his specimen Abra- 
ham, knows his every downsitting and uprising, his most 
intimate secret, soul searching. Mr. Holden bases Lincoln’s 
greatness on an ‘‘inferiority complex’’ if we may use the 
hackneyed term. 

Thus, Lincoln was often depressed because ‘‘It was the 
mark, the effect, of something in his heritage. It was the 
bent twig that determined the inclination of his mind’s tree. 
Perhaps his mother, Nancy Hanks, bright woman that she 
was, had bent it by something she had been, or by having 
had no known father.’’... .°? ‘‘He badly wanted to be among 
the leaders. But he lacked confidence, and his occasional 
depressions his memory of his mother’s illegitimacy, and 
his own distrust of the passionate pleasure which he took 
in sight of girls, fortified the lack.’’... .** To overcome 
this depression he sought folk who liked his ‘‘exhibiting his 
strength and also the surprising and barrier destroying 
vulgarity of his stories; juicy narratives of common life.’’* 

To the interpretation of the frontier life of the last cen- 
tury Mr. Holden brings no historical perspective, but rather 
the fastidiousness of the modern dilettante. He sees noth- 
ing but mud and squalor, and the stench of whiskey and 
tobacco and sweat is all he smells. The Lincolns were poor 
sticks to him, although Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart in Cur- 
rent History for February, 1930, says, ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln 
was.... brought up in what the new lights of biography seem 
to think a deplorable condition of poverty, ignorance and 
degradation. The most recent investigations bring out 
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clearly that the Lincoln family at Hodgkinville were on the 
same social footing as their neighbors, had as good a house, 
as good furniture, as good horses, and as good firearms as 
other people about them. There was even an anti-slavery 
church where it is possible that young Abraham obtained 
some ideas as to the wrongfulness of slavery, years before 
his experience on the flatboat going down the Mississippi.’’ 

This last is counter to Mr. Holden who insists loud and 
long that Lincoln was lukewarm about slavery, and except 
for personal gain would have been pro-South. Thus, ‘‘He 
had seen slaves in chains being shipped down the Ohio River 
and had noted particularly that they were the happiest 
people on the boat..... Even if he did have misgivings 
he had an excellent sense of how to keep himself in the public 
eye.... that there was no use of making an issue of some- 
thing to which his public was indifferent... .. 765 By 1834, 
‘‘he had never, to any living person, made a single expres- 
sion of opinion as to the rightness or wrongness of slav- 
ery.’’® (How can Mr. Holden, even with all his psycho- 
analytical wisdom know this?) When Lincoln did come out 
against slavery it was in order to line up with the biggest 
guns; to defeat Douglas; or to win the war. 

To Mr. Holden, the abolitionists were onesided moralists. 
William Lloyd Garrison is ‘‘a curiously passionate mes- 
siah,’’ with no knowledge of economies, with a following of 
fanatical Northerners, and an attacking body of ‘‘decent and 
sincere southern slavehoiders.’’” 

Besides oversimplifying, using any sort of evidence to 
establish a preconceived opinion, Mr. Holden scatters con- 
tradiction lavishly. After saying that Lincoln was of quick 
apprehension on one page, Mr. Holden states on page 16, 
that he was not very apt, on page 41, that he had a ‘‘capa- 
cious but none too ready skull.’’ After saying that Lincoln 
was marked by a gentle justice, he then on page 483 tells, 
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mysteriously, that ‘‘To his own heart he was, like many 
men, deceitful and shifty.....’’ Though Mr. Holden builds 
up a legend of a shrewd politician, he states ‘‘Abraham 
didn’t know that he had any idea what it (politics) was all 
about.’’... .°° ‘*The brooding melancholy youngster’’ did 
not reflect much. He was just a barrel until somebody 
dipped something out of it.°° Mr. Holden’s job was to show 
us how the small town politician evolved into the statesman. 
It seemed beyond his talent to give us a convincing picture 
of even the small town politician. 

What he can do best is to detract. Lincoln the ‘‘lank 
peasant’’; ‘‘stalking about on an absurdly long pair of 
legs’’°; ‘‘ex-Captain of Volunteers who had gone through 
the Black Hawk war and never had a shot at a live In- 
dian’’’; ‘‘with an inch or so of bare leg showing between 
his socks and his trousers, and another inch of something 
not properly external showing between the top of his pants 
and his coat’’’”’; ‘‘never being able to stand ridicule’’’; al- 
ways on the side of the big money; knowing no more than a 
modern school child about economic history (although Mr. 
Holden does admit that in Lincoln’s day a great deal was 
not to be known.) Mrs. Lincoln is mentioned sixteen times. 
Almost all of these times Mr. Holden stresses her veneer, 
her love of dress. It is so easy to make a clotheshorse of 
her, but difficult for Mr. Holden to make her convincing. 


Robert Penn Warren’s John Brown" is another master- 
piece of detraction. In a bibliographical note, ‘‘A Matter 
of Opinions,’’ Mr. Warren attacks Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard’s John Brown Fifty Years After and implies somewhat 
modestly that his biography is the most unpartisan that has 
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yet appeared. Mr. Warren is a young Kentuckian, a gradu- 
ate of Mr. Tate’s alma mater, Vanderbilt, a fellow member 
of the Fugitives. 

John Brown is to him a bloodthirsty, horsestealing 
maniac, with the same popular inferiority complex seen in 
Mr. Holden’s Lincoln. John Brown, visited by a sense of 
personal inadequacy longs to be ‘‘head of the heap.’’ This 
phrase threads the biography like a refrain. Everything 
Brown attempts is to exalt his ego; business transactions, 
keeping slavery out of Kansas, freeing slaves, or dying at 
Charlestown. Mr. Warren, too, loves simplification. 

Mr. Warren proves to his own satisfaction at least that 
John Brown was dishonest in his business relationships, 
that he was untrustworthy. He offers a great array of 
authorities. The list is imposing, but the willingness to re- 
view authorities when one’s mind is already made up is 
certainly not scholarship. My chief quarrel with Mr. War- 
ren is in his obviously unfair approach, his innuendoes, his 
sneers. 

The Puritans, and their descendants are money grubbers, 
nothing else. ‘‘Harriet Beecher Stowe knew the trick, for 
her Uncle Tom’s Cabin had provided a tiny fortune.’’”® 
John Brown’s defense of freedom in Kansas ‘‘was efficient 
benevolence and gave one the consciousness of being in the 
right; it might also bring its collateral rewards in more 
tangible terms.’’*® John Brown had gone to Kansas ‘‘to 
see if something would not turn up to his advantage.’’” 
Mr. Warren always means this advantage to be considered 
as monetary. 

The New Englanders were hypocrites and cowards. Rev. 
Mr. Beecher who gave his men Bibles, and Mr. Buford of 
Alabama who gave his men Bibles are compared to Mr. 
Buford’s advantage. Mr. Buford’s men had thrown theirs 

* Warren, Robert Penn, John Brown, The Making of a Martyr. (Payson 
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into the steamboat trash cans, ‘‘Mr. Buford should have 
been more honest; he was no match for the Reverend Mr. 
Beecher in casuistry.’’* ‘‘Kansas treason was especially 
fashionable in Boston, which, incidentally lay many miles 
from Kansas’’. Mr. Warren also constructs one of his 
dilemmas for the New Englanders: Those who stuck by John 
Brown were fanatics, those who denied him were poltroons. 
The New Englanders were the arch secessionists. ‘‘The 
Garrisonians were regularly against most things. They 
burned constitutions and spit on resolutions. Some of them 
were even against having Sunday in the week and held 
conventions about it. On the whole, they must have been 
very unhappy people, must also have been a little wicked.’’” 
As should be expected, the South is correspondingly glori- 
fied. ‘‘Many others in the South across the Mississippi; 
what they chiefly wanted was to be let alone.’’*? So does any 
evildoer, it might be added. 

Mr. Warren, like Mr. Holden, is horrified at the uncouth- 
ness of frontier life. Border warfare repels him—provided 
the wrong side is doing the killing. When Border ruffians 
from Missouri are in the lead, he states complacently, ‘‘ Hu- 
manity and justice were a little too much to expect at such 
a time.’’** Later he expects them of John Brown. His 
Missourians warm his heart’s cockles: ‘‘They were a hardy 
lot: lean, slouching, athletic, drawling in speech, and quick 
on the draw. At night, when the brown Missouri jug full 
of corn whiskey was empty they .... with a casual curse or 
two at the Abolitionists dropped off to sleep.’*? John 
Brown’s men are forever called horsethieves because in 
guerrilla warfare they levied upon the country. 

Mr. Warren’s obvious bias is seen in his treatment of 
the Easton affair. One man, a free-soiler was murdered by 
a gang in cold blood; another, pro-slavery, was killed in a 
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fight, in which both sides exchanged shots. Says Mr. War- 
ren: ‘‘A tooth for a tooth, an eye for an eye.’’ He offers 
as substantiation this: ‘‘ ‘They killed one of the pro-slavery 
men, and the pro-slavery men killed one of the others, and 
I thought it was about mutual’, an eye witness told politi- 
cians investigating six months later.’’** 

When this kind of partisan portraiture is shown, one 
is not so much wrought up over his sneers at Brown, viz. 
that Bloody Kansas meant only higher stakes for his gamb- 
ling lust, that he was a frenzied sadist, that his Harper’s 
Ferry venture was unmitigated folly, and that his Charles- 
town martyrdom was an exhibitionist’s gesture. 

One is not so much wrought up by this: ‘‘ But Douglass’ 
mind was made up; like Sanborn (whom Warren has im- 
plied is a coward) he received no clear and certain eall.’’** 
Nor by the dilemma that Negroes who did not rush to aid 
Brown were cowards; whereas those who did, like the splen- 
did ‘‘Emperor’’ Green who said, ‘‘I b’leve I go wid de ole 
man’’*’ were fools. 

Mr. Warren obviously cannot be fair to Brown. The 
biography, therefore, leaves the ranks of important inter- 
pretations, and becomes more of a Southerner’s confession 
of faith. Even so it lacks good sportsmanship. Mr. Warren 
and Mr. Tate and Mr. Hergesheimer all play up the South 
which fought nobly against odds. When Brown fights 
bravely against odds there is heard no word of respect. 
The vision of Benét and Sandburg is not theirs, though 
Messrs. Warren, Holden, and Tate are poets. They have 
no respect for good losers, if these are on the wrong side. 

Although Mr. Warren knows that in this year of our Lord 
1930, the Calvinist is in bad grace, he might reflect just a 
moment on the Calvinism of one of his probable heroes. 
Though it seems lese majesté to say so, the careers and per- 
sonalities of Stonewall Jackson and John Brown have strik- 
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ing parallels. John Brown wished to be head of the heap; 
he believed things would somehow turn out best. Stonewall 
Jackson according to Allen Tate believed likewise. John 
Brown and Stonewall Jackson were both inflexible Calvin- 
ists, predestinarians; both believing in smiting the enemy 
of their single plan hip and thigh. And both are good 
losers. Both may have been mistaken. Be that as it may, 
certainly to revile one, and exalt the other, is not to write 
history. 

Although The Tragic Era*® by Claude Bowers has re- 
ceived adequate treatment in the leading magazines, insofar 
as its historical merits are concerned, it is such a fitting 
climax to the type of historical writing under survey that 
a word about it may not be amiss. The Literary Guild, 
and a high pressured advertising campaign are guarantee- 
ing its wide circulation. Where one student will look up 
the sources for checking purposes, one hundred readers will 
accept this book as the last word on Reconstruction, despite 
the facts that few of its findings have not been already 
stated, that its conclusions do not follow at all from its data, 
that it is written in a swift ‘‘journalese,’’ not always good 
English but undeniably rich in defamation and worship, that 
instead of being history it is what the author himself terms 
it: melodrama. 

Better historians than I have found and will find inac- 
curacies in the author’s data. It is with his manner that 
I have most concern. Mr. Bowers is a master of invective. 
Like Mr. Warren who always calls Brown’s rifles ‘‘murder- 
ous’’, ‘‘deadly’’, Mr. Bowers knows how to select his ad- 
jectives, though he does lay a heavy weight on them rather 
than on logical proof. But why, when he can call a man a 
scoundrel does he need to prove him one? 

Mr. Bowers aims at a revindication of Andrew Johnson, 
following the lead of Messrs. Winston and Stryker. To do 
this he not only makes Johnson unbelievably good, but he 
also makes Thaddeus Stevens, Charles Sumner, Ben Wade, 
Ben Butler, and their colleagues unbelievably bad. As a 
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result Thaddeus Stevens stands out as one of the most hu- 
manly convincing figures of the melodrama, and Andrew 
Johnson resembles a stuffed shirt. 

Mr. Bowers lays no claim to being unprejudiced. He 
couldn’t do that. He is the spokesman of a group which 
must be served. Remembering scandals of recent years, 
he attempts to foist upon one party the scandals of another 
necessarily disorganized time. His sympathies are entirely 
with the defeated South, the stronghold of the present Demo- 
cratic party. To insure a following he glorifies the ancien 
régime, considers Wade Hampton and Nathan Bedford For- 
rest as non-pareil knights of the South, and looks upon the 
Ku Klux Klan as a godsend. Effective propaganda cer- 
tainly for Mr. Bowers’ end; but let us not call it history. 

For example, of the black codes which threatened re- 
enslavement, compelled work, and forbade egress and re- 
gress, he says, ‘Thus the higher army officers, familiar with 
conditions, sought to serve both races through the rehabili- 
tation of industry.’’*? He can use euphemism as well as 
vituperation. ‘‘Left to themselves, the Negroes would have 
turned for leadership to the native whites, who understood 
them best.’’ ... .°° ‘‘Wade Hampton was symbolical of 
the finest flowering of prewar Southern chivalry and aris- 
tocracy. Patrician by birth, instinct, training, his manner 
was democratic. His life on the Mississippi plantation re- 
sembled that of a powerful baron of vast possessions in the 
days of feudalism. He had a patriarchal attitude toward 
the slaves, who reciprocated his friendliness.’’*® 

The Negroes in his book are ignorant, able only to make 
their marks, at which he marvels; cowardly; listening to 
crazy remarks such as ‘‘If my colored brother and myself 
touch elbows at the polls, why should not his child and 
mine stand side by side in the public schools?’”® insulting; 
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refractory ; valuable and loveable when slaves; contemptible 
when free. ‘‘The Klan was organized for the protection of 
women, property, civilization itself.’’”* The Red Shirts rode 
that life might be lived more abundantly. 

Mr. Bowers is like his Southern friends in his technique. 
On one page, a statement will be called a possible fabrica- 
tion; on the next page, a sure fabrication; fifteen pages over 
a downright lie..... He knows how to shift the blame 
around, and indict the plaintiff. For example, ‘‘In Mem- 
phis a group of boisterous drunken Negro soldiers, recently 
disbanded, interfered with the police in the discharge of a 
legitimate duty, shot an officer, and precipitated an indis- 
criminate slaughter of the blacks by the rowdy element in 
the community.’”*? The naughty rascals! To get in the 
way of those bullets, and make a mess of Memphis streets 
with their blood. Or, another jewel; he proves that Andrew 
Johnson was not drunk by the word of a member of the same 
convivial party. 

What we have here is certainly melodrama. We have 
impossible heroes, and heroines, too, to give proper spice for 
American audiences, and impossible villians. The shadow 
of Sir Walter Scott was always over the South. Mr. Bowers 
is shadowed by this melodramatist, and especially by his 
lesser followers. Mr. Bowers might well be called Thomas 
Dixon redivivus. 

These five authors have certain disagreements, which 
when summed up might bring some of their affirmations to 
zero. For instance, Mr. Hergesheimer yearns for the de- 
parted South because it was the resort of aristocratic privi- 
lege. His tastes are Hamiltonian. In the surrender of the 
courtly, immaculately dressed Lee to the battlestained Grant 
he sees a symbol of the conflict of two civilizations. Mr. 
Tate on the other hand, respects the poor whites and yeomen 
whom Mr. Hergesheimer neglects, and considers Stonewall 
Jackson’s plain exterior, and battlestained uniform splen- 
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did. Mr. Tate in one book takes sides for the Cohees in 
their conflict with the Tuckahoes; that is, for the struggling 
democratic frontiersman against the privileged; in the 
other, he too doles out high praise to the mythical cultured 
planter. Messrs. Hergesheimer, Tate and Holden wish us 
to believe the North callous about slavery, Mr. Warren 
shows us a different side of the picture. Mr. Bowers sees 
in the South his pet Jeffersonianism. And so they go round, 
each seeing in a beloved lost civilization the things he wishes 
most. 


In general, however, these authors are in agreement. 
For instance they all believe that slavery was not the cause 
of the war (they love that scholastic quibble.) They all 
are rather free in their denunciation of the Negro, of such 
Northerners as Harriet Beecher Stowe, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, and John Brown. New England is a rather sorry 
place, taken all in all. 


Of their main contentions, some have been better phrased 
than I can phrase them. On their worship of the South let 
us hear Mr. Dooley: ‘‘He did not boast iv his section iv the 
counthry. A thrue Southerner niver does. It wud ill be- 
come him to suggest that th’ South is anything thin th’ fair- 
est spot of Gawd’s footstool; inhabited by th’ bravest men, 
and th’ loveliest and most varchous women, th’ most tooth- 
some booze, and th’ fastes’ ponies in th’ wurruld.’’®* 


Concerning the valor of the South let us hear from one 
Mr. Donald Davidson, fellow member with Messrs. Tate 
and Warren, of the literary group called the Fugitives, in 
Nashville; 


“It took 
Ten Yankees anyhow to lick a Southerner, 
Even to make him run..... ia 


Concerning other points let us hear from Confederate 
school textbooks introduced during the war, ‘‘The people 
(Northerners) are ingenious and enterprising, and are 
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noted for their tact in ‘driving a bargain’ ’’ ‘‘They are re- 
fined and intelligent on all subjects but that of Negro slav- 


ery; on this they are mad..... The Southern people are 
noted for being high minded and courteous. .... + 


‘*(). What is the present drawback to our trade? 

A. An unlawful Blockade by the miserable and hellish 
Yankee Nation.’’” 

Some of our writers must have been diligent pupils. 

Although these points so excellently phrased might seem 
incontrovertible to the five authors, authorities might be 
found to show that the opinions are by no means unanimous. 
Prof. Ulrich B. Phillips in Life and Labour in the Old South, 
has shown great limitations of the simplified portrait of a 
single, widespread, munificent plantation type. He has 
shown the conflicts in the South, the variations of the Tuck- 
ahoe-Cohee rivalry in Virginia. He gives little help to the 
belief in the flowering culture nipped by the Civil War by 
candidly stating that ‘‘the olden times have prevailed but a 
hundred years in the Virginia Piedmont and half as long in 
most of the cotton belt’’.... He is not so conscious as 
others seem to be, of a breed of men peculiar to the South; 
he studies Southerners as human beings, influenced by so- 
cial, geographical, economic forces which our authors pre- 
fer to leave untouched. 

Another historian, Francis Pendleton Gaines, in The 
Southern Plantation casts much light on the unhistoricity of 
the plantation worshippers. Much of their hallowed faith is 
a mere dream wish. Another, Rupert Vance, in Human Fac- 
tors in Cotton Culture shows the perniciousness of the old 
régime, of which the disastrous economic harvest has not 
yet been reaped. He studies closely what our commentators 
have inhumanely neglected; the drastic life of the poor 
whites and the Negroes in the cotton fields. 

Mr. Frank L. Owsley sheds some searching light upon 
the much overemphasized morale of the Southern armies in 
State Rights in the Confederacy, which takes away some of 
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the Knights of the Round Table glamor. He proves that 
something more than attrition caused the downfall of the 
South, something more than starvation, poor equipment, 
insufficient man power, and the blockade. 

Concerning the one hundred per cent charm, Miss Isa 
Glenn, Miss Ellen Glasgow and Miss Frances Newman have 
expressed their opinions to the contrary. They surely de- 
serve as much attention as Mr. Hergesheimer. 

Of the relations between master and slave let us hear 
from Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘The whole commerce between 
master and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most boister- 
ous passions, the most unremitting despotism on the one 
part and degrading submissions on the other... . .’’° 

I realize that matching authorities may be profitless. 
And yet it could be said that these are no authorities to be 
lightly put aside; that a crowd of other witnesses are at 
hand to substantiate these, and lastly, that all that have 
been mentioned are of the South. 

I think however that the concern of judicial readers is 
not so much the subject matter as the manner. The truth 
however encumbered can be expected to come to the top. 
It happens that much work has been done in these periods 
by painstaking, impartial judges. But the agreement in 
manner of these seven books is a grave sign. 

The consistent method is of specious generalization, of 
damning with faint praise, of unwarranted suppression or 
heightening, of invective, of abuse, of undoubted partisan- 
ship under the guise of objectivity, of flagrant appeals to 
existing prejudices. We have too great a simplification of 
men and causes which were infinitely complex. We have too 
much melodrama; too much childish hero worship and idol 
smashing. 

Stertina A. Brown 
* Phillips, Ulrich, Life and Labour in the Old South, p. 366. See also 
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ARTHUR TAPPAN AND THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
MOVEMENT* 


I, LIFE SKETCH 


In the town of Northampton, Massachusetts, on May 22, 
1786, Arthur Tappan was born. His ancestor, Abraham 
Toppan, migrated from Yarmouth, Norfolk County, Eng- 
land, October, 1637, and settled at Newbury, Massachusetts.’ 
In 1700 the family agreed to change the spelling of the name 
to Tappan.” Arthur Tappan was the seventh child of Ben- 
jamin and Sarah Holmes-Tappan. His mother was a niece 
of Benjamin Franklin. 

At the age of fourteen he was sent from home to become 
an apprentice clerk in the wholesale exporting store of 
Sewell and Salisbury in Boston. When twenty-one years of 
age he went to Portland, Maine, and began a dry goods busi- 
ness in partnership with Henry D. Sewell, nephew of his 
former employer. After two years of business in Portland, 
they saw the possibilities of Montreal as a field for expand- 
ing business. The Portland store was closed and the two 
ambitious young New Englanders in September, 1809, 
launched out as wholesale importers in the Canadian city. 
Their prosperous Montreal business was interrupted by the 
War of 1812. Shortly after the declaration of war, the 
Canadian government required all citizens of the United 
States living in Canada to take the oath of allegiance to the 
King of England, or leave the province. The two partners 
were patriotic and did not hesitate in coming to a decision. 
They closed their business at a sacrifice and summarily left 
the province.* 

With the cessation of hostilities in 1815, Arthur Tappan 
and his brother, Lewis, opened an importing house under 
the name of Arthur Tappan and Company, on Pear] Street, 


*This dissertation was submitted to the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in candidacy for the degree of the Master of Arts in 1929. 
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New York City. By 1817, Tappan’s business had become 
prosperous.* He had customers from all sections of the 
United States; his gains were steady and sure and his ac- 
cumulation of wealth was almost phenomenal. He dis- 
pensed it, however, with a philanthropic spirit that is with- 
out parallel, until his business was prostrated by the panic 
of 1837. 


While it is the purpose of this paper to discuss Arthur 
Tappan’s reaction to antislavery, this movement, by no 
means, absorbed all of his interests. Tappan’s prominence 
as a merchant and his intense interest in the leading benevo- 
lent organizations of the time, soon brought him conspicu- 
ously before the public. Not only did he donate his money, 
but he also found time, despite the pressure of business, to 
serve as president or director of several institutions. The 
American Sunday School Union, the American Bible So- 
ciety, the American Tract Society, the Union Missionary 
Society, the New York Evangelical Society of Missions, the 
American Education Society, the New York Magdalen So- 
ciety, and the General Union for Promoting the Observance 
of the Christian Sabbath were objects of his exemplary lib- 
erality, with which his name as president or officer was 
closely associated.® 

Yale College was among the first institutions to be bene- 
fitted by the Tappan philanthropic spirit. In 1822, he con- 
tributed $1,500 of the $27,000 raised for the Dwight Pro- 
fessorship and one thousand dollars to the Sacred Litera- 
ture Professorship.2 When it was brought to Tappan’s 
attention in 1828 that a number of young men were pro- 
hibited from attending Yale because of lack of funds, he as- 
sumed the responsibility of paying the tuition of 100 stu- 
dents for four years. By 1832, a total of $4,100 had been 
paid by Mr. Tappan to the students’ account.’ 

“Tappan, op. cit., p. 59. 
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A few years earlier, he rendered timely assistance to 
Auburn Theological Seminary of New York. The school was 
facing, in 1823, the probability of having to close its doors 
on account of lack of funds for the support of its faculty. 
Instead of closing its doors, however, Auburn added Dr. 
James Richardson, an eminent preacher, to the faculty. At 
the installation of Dr. Richardson, October 23, 1823, it was 
announced that an unknown friend in New York had prom- 
ised an endowment for the support of a professor of Chris- 
tian Theology. This ‘‘unknown friend’’ remained incognito 
for many years, except to a few persons connected with the 
Seminary. Tappan, with his princely liberality, had donated 
$15,000 for the Richards Professorship through the medium 
of Eleazar Lord of New York.® 


In 1827, Tappan decided to establish in New York a com- 
mercial newspaper for the purpose of elevating the char- 
acter of the daily press and of showing that a newspaper 
could be published without involving Sunday labor, to which 
he was opposed. A leading feature of the proposed paper 
was to be the absence of ‘‘theatrical advertisements, and 
laudatory dissertations upon half naked actresses.’’ The 
Journal of Commerce, embodying the ideas of Tappan, made 
its appearance September 1, 1827, ‘‘with William Maxwell, 
Ksq., of Norfolk, Virginia, a gentleman of high literary repu- 
tation, as literary editor.’’ At the close of the first year 
Tappan had invested more than $30,000 in his journalistic 
project, without having obtained the end he desired. Some- 
what discouraged, he presented the entire establishment to 
his brother, Lewis Tappan.° 

In business Tappan was the same strict moralist that he 
was in private life. This is best illustrated by the rules’ 

* History of Auburn, p. 26; Tappan, op. cit., p. 407. 
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1. Total abstinence required. 
2. A clerk was not permitted to visit houses of ill repute or indulge 
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which he submitted to applicants for employment with his 
firm. Before commencing the duties of the day the entire 
staff assembled in a large room upstairs for prayers. The 
benediction was: ‘‘Emancipation of the slaves.’? Arthur 
Tappan usually led the prayers. In his absence his brother 
Lewis was the leader.*’ 


II, ATTITUDE TOWARD COLONIZATION 


The project of colonizing free Negroes was first men- 
tioned in 1773. Thomas Jefferson and many of the leaders 
of the Revolution discussed the proposition on several oc- 
casions. The scheme did not take definite form, however, 
until 1816 when the American Colonization Society was or- 
ganized with Bushrod Washington, brother of George Wash- 
ington, as its first president, and Henry Clay as one of the 
organizers. Its object was ‘‘to promote a plan for coloniz- 
ing, with the consent of the free people of color residing in 
our country, in Africa, or such other places, as Congress 
shall deem most expedient.’”? Liberia was founded by the 
Society in 1821. 


Tappan being desirous of doing something to help the 
people of color, was induced to become a member of the 
newly-formed organization. He became enthusiastic over 
the future of the society in helping to Christianize Africa 
and eventually abolishing slavery in the United States. He 
contributed with his customary liberality to the support of 





3. Theater-going and forming acquaintances with actresses were pro- 
hibited. 

4. Each clerk was obliged to attend divine services twice on Sunday. 
Every Monday morning he was required to report the name of church 
attended, clergyman and the text of the sermons. 

5. He must attend prayer meetings twice a week. 

He must not be out of boarding house after 10 o’clock P.M. 

7. He must belong to the Abolition Society and make as many con- 
verts as possible-—Barretts’ Old Merchants, Vol. 1, p. 230. 


> 


" Haswell, C. H., Reminiscences of an Octogenarian. 
” Archibald Alexander, History of African Colonization, Constitution of 
A. C. §., Article II; Fox, Colonization, p. 23. 
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the society. In 1820 to a proposal by Gerrit Smith that 
friends of the society contribute $100 for ten years, Tappan 
offered to give $1,000, ‘‘if one hundred individuals couid 
be found in one year who would subscribe to the Smith 
plan.**. At one time he even had a plan for establishing a 
line of ships between New York and the Colony of Liberia, 
for opening up trade with the interior of Africa.” 

In the early thirties, however, Tappan began to lose faith 
in the Society. The beginning of this rupture was due to 
the fact that, in the interest of trade, ardent spirits and 
firearms were allowed to be imported.” Tappan was an ex- 


Mar. 22, 1832 Sept. 7, 1832 
C. M. Waring and F. Taylor offer for CC. M. Waring offers for sale the cargo 
sale the cargo of the Schooner Olive of the Schooner Olive of Liverpool. 


from Liverpool. 60 doz. Spear and pointed knives 
500 Kegs of powder 10,000 Musket flints 
500 Muskets 354 Bunches dark shoe beads 
150 Cutlasses 223 Black pound beads 

10 Bags shots 245 Pounds white pound beads 

10 Puncheons rum 1,197 Gallons of rum 

2 Puncheons rum 350 Kegs of powder 

20 Casks ale 140 Muskets 


10 Casks ale 


treme prohibitionist, and he tried to influence the Society to 
prevent the admission of such liquors into the Colony. His 
efforts unfortunately were of no avail, for not only did the 
Society permit the sale of rum and firearms in the Colony, 
but it paid for the very land upon which the Colony was 
built with the same objectionable commodities. Section four 
of the Land of Contract reads: 


The American Colonization Society shall have the right, in 
consideration of 500 bars of tobacco, 3 bbls. rum, 5 casks of powder, 
5 pieces of long beft, 5 boxes of pipes, 10 guns, 5 umbrellas, 10 iron 
pots and 10 pairs of shoes, the immediate possession of the tract of 
unoccupied lands bounded towards the west by Stockton Creek, and 
on the North by St. Paul’s river.?® 

* Letter of Tappan to Lewis Laine, ibid., p. 3. 

“Letter of Tappan to Lewis Laine; Tappan, op. cit., p. 128. 

* Two advertisements published in the Liberia Herald show the char- 
acter of the cargoes offered for sale. Anti-Slavery Record, 1837. 

* American Colonization Society, Eleventh Annual Report, p. 69. 
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An additional tract, known as the Sester Territory was 
perpetually leased to the Colonization Society, October 27, 
1825, by King Freeman, ‘‘In consideration of one hogshead 
of tobacco, one puncheon of rum, six boxes of pipes, to be 
paid and delivered annually.’’” 

This practice became so obnoxious to Tappan that he 
began to question the real purpose of the Society. He wrote 
in 1833: 


‘‘With my feelings somewhat cooled, by the knowledge that 
ardent spirits, tobacco, powder and balls were the leading articles 
of trade at the Colony..... I was soon led to ask myself whether 
this splendid scheme of benevolence was not a device of Satan, to 
rivet still closer the fetters of the slaves and deepen the prejudices 
against the free colored people. I used the little influence I had 
with the Society to obtain a prohibition of the admission to ardent 
spirits into the Colony; with what success may be seen in the fact, 
that no less than fourteen hundred barrels of the liquid poison have 
been sold there within a year.’’?* 

These facts, together with the arguments of Garrison, 
which Tappan had been reading in the Liberator, soon led 
him to believe that the Colonization movement had its origin 
in the single motive to get rid of the free colored people, 
Tappan now became a bitter opponent of the Colonization 
Society. In this connection he was Chairman of a Commit- 
tee’® that issued a very frank statement in justification of 
their hostility to the Society: 

1. Because it denied the power of the Gospel to over- 
come prejudices and maintained that no moral or educa- 
tional force can ever raise the colored people from their 
degradation, to respectability and usefulness in this coun- 
try. 

2. Because it is not only not hostile to slavery, but ex- 
onerates slaveholders from guilt and represents their crim- 
inality as misfortune.” 


* American Colonization Society, Eleventh Annual Report, p. 121. 

* Letter of Tappan to Laine, Andover, March 26, 1833, Tappan, op. cit., 
p. 29. 

* African Repository, IV, 118. 

 Tbid., V, 179. 
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3. Because it surrenders the great principle that men 
cannot justly hold property in man, and regards the freeing 
of slaves from their masters as great an outrage as the in- 
vasion of the right of property in houses, cattle and lands.” 

4. Because it openly, actively, uncompromisingly de- 
nounces the immediate abolition of slavery as an injustice 
to the masters, a calamity to the slaves, dangerous to so- 
ciety, and contrary to the requirements of Christianity.” 

5. Because while it professes to remove those emigrants 
only, who go ‘‘with their own consent,’’ to Africa, it is the 
instrument of a cruel persecution against the free colored 
people, by the abuse of their character, representing them as 
seditious, dangerous, and useless; it contends moreover, that 
emancipation should not take place without the simultaneous 
transportation of the liberated—thus leaving to the slaves 
the choice of banishment or perpetual servitude.” 

6. Because it confesses that its measures are calculated 
to secure the slave system from destruction, to remove the 
apprehensions of slave-holders, to increase the value of 
slave property. The proposition is self-evident, that if the 
number of slaves becomes reduced by transportation, the 
whole remaining mass will rise in value, and may be held 
more securely in bondage.” 

7. Because it was conceived, perfected and is managed 
principally by those who hold thousands of their fellow 
creatures in cruel bondage and shamelessly refuse to let 
them go free. While they thus estimate and treat their 
miserable victims it is a gross fallacy for them to pretend 
that they cherish any regards for the welfare of the free 
people of color.” 

8. Because it is Janus-faced, presenting one aspect to 
the South and another entirely different to the North. Some- 
times it is represented by its publications and supporters 

* African Repository, I, 228. 

2 Ibid., III, 92. 

* Tbid., VI, 136; II, 188; III, 26. 

* Tbid., I, 176; Il, 338; First Annual Report, Am. Col. Society, p. 32. 

* Ibid., VII, 100. 
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as the only scheme adapted to abolish slavery and the slave 
trade, and evangelize Africa; at other times it denies that 
it has any reference to either of these subjects, but simply 
is endeavoring to remove such free persons of color as wish 
to emigrate to Africa.”°® 

9. Because it impiously holds that slave-holders are 
such from necessity; that the atrocious laws which are en- 
acted against the free Colored and slave population are jus- 
tified by sound policy; and that it is wrong to increase the 
number of free Negroes by emancipation.” 

10. Because its mode of civilizing and Christianizing 
Africa are preposterous, cruel and wild; for the very per- 
sons it proposes to remove, it describes as constituting the 
‘‘vilest class on the face of the earth,’’ who nevertheless are 
well qualified to act as instructors and missionaries in Li- 
beria.”® 

11. Because it is held in abhorrence by the free people 
of color, wherever they possess the liberty of speech and 
the means of intelligence, as a scheme full of evil to them- 
selves and their enslaved brethren.” 

Tappan’s increasing opposition to the Colonization So- 
ciety was intensified by the case of Louis Sheridan. Sheri- 
dan, a free Negro of Bladen County, North Carolina, was 
a merchant of considerable wealth. His fortune was es- 
timated at more than $20,000, in addition to the twenty 
slaves whom he owned. He had extensive business connec- 
tions with the leading New York merchants and was intro- 
duced to Arthur Tappan and Company, August 26, 1834, 
by letter from John Owen, ex-Governor of North Carolina. 

* Fourteenth Annual Report of the American Colonization Society; Speech 
of Mr. Banham; African Repository, III, 197; VII, 201. 

” African Repository, III, 16; VII, 200. 

* Ibid., II, 328; III, 24 and 203. 

* Resolutions condemning the American Colonization Society were adopted 
by Negroes in the following cities: New York, Boston, Baltimore, Washington, 
Brooklyn, Hartford, Middletown, New Haven, Columbia, Pa., Nantucket, Roch- 
ester, Providence, Trenton, Wilmington, Del., Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Lynn, 
Conn., Lewiston, Pa., and New Bedford. See Annual Report, New England 
Anti-Slavery Society, 1833, pp. 36. 
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Governor Owen spoke highly of Sheridan, and recommended 
that he be extended credit to any amount he asked. Through 
Tappan, Sheridan was in turn introduced to several New 
York merchants and on one occasion purchased on credit 
about $12,000 worth of goods, for which he paid with ‘‘hon- 
orable fidelity.’’*° 

Sheridan was at first opposed to the colonization scheme, 
but later changed his mind, and in December, 1837, with 
about eighty other Negroes, migrated from Wilmington, 
North Carolina, to Liberia. It might be asked, why such a 
man, with an ample fortune, influential friends, and a well 
established reputation, should wish to emigrate. One an- 
swer is given by Duchannon, agent of the Pennsylvania Col- 
onization Society: 

‘‘It was because with all his dignity and talents he can- 
not in this country enjoy an equality of rights, because with 
all his refinement and worth, he is doomed in the darkest 
intercourse of life to degrading associations; and more than 
all, because he is fired with a noble desire to elevate the 
downtrodden millions of his brethren, by giving them a coun- 
try and a name.’ Sheridan himself says: ‘‘I was sent 
here under the patronage of the Young Men’s Colonization 
Society of Pennsylvania, and New York—for the purpose 
of making developments of the resources of the soil of 
Africa.’’*? 


When Sheridan reached Africa, he was greatly surprised 
to find that his status was to be far different from what he 
had been assured before leaving America. Accordingly, on 
July 16, 1838, he wrote a long letter to Lewis Tappan, 
brother of Arthur, describing the situation as he found it 
in Liberia. Sheridan said that provisions sent from Amer- 
ica with the understanding that they were to be given to 
the colonists, were sold at extortionate prices by authority 


© Twenty-first Annual Report of American Society for Colonizing the 
Free People of Color in the United States. 

" Sizth Annual Report, Colonization Society of New York, p. 10. 

=<¢Letter of Sheridan to Lewis Tappan from Edina,’’ Liberia, Phil- 
anthropist, Dec. 18, 1838. 
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of the English governor. In order to get use of land it 
was necessary to take an oath of allegiance to the Consti- 
tution of Bassa Cove by which a person subscribing to the 
oath was reduced to virtual slavery. Absolute authority 
was vested in a single man in possession of, and unaccount- 
able for, all the funds contributed by the American friends 
of colonization. ‘‘I would,’’ said Sheridan, ‘‘rather to die 
than to take an oath to support such a constitution. I told 
his governorship, that I had come from the United States 
to be freed from the tyranny of the white man.’’ 

‘See him without the smallest degree of mercantile knowledge, 
laying on and charging enormous advances, say one or two hundred 
per cent, on the very necessaries procured by voluntary contri- 
butions, gotten together under the pretense of benefitting the Col- 
ored man in Africa, and of which he receives not one iota beyond 
what he buys at enormous advances charged on their original cost 
in the United States. You may fancy this a distorted picture of 
affairs in Liberia, but Sir, I would rather that my right hand should 
perish from my body, than pen a lie.”’ 

Sheridan asked several who had preceded him there why 
they had permitted false reports unfavorable to the Colony 
to be circulated and published in America without contra- 
diction. Some replied that since they saw no hope of getting 
away, they withheld the truth for fear that no others would 
come over and they would be too weak to stand alone against 
the natives.** The plight of Sheridan and his companions 
in Liberia was to Tappan a concrete example of the folly of 
the colonization scheme. 


Ill ANTI-SLAVERY PHILANTHROPY 


A convention of people of Color met in Philadelphia, 
June 6-11, 1831, for the purpose of discussing means where- 
by their conditions might be improved. This meeting was 
attended by Tappan, S. S. Jocelyn, and William L. Garri- 
son.** Jocelyn was a Connecticut clergyman, who had for 

%<<Tetter of Sheridan to Lewis Tappan,’’ Philanthropist, Dec. 18, 
1838. 


“Garrison attended at the invitation and expense of Tappan, Liberator, 
Vol. I, p. 259. 
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a long time evinced much interest in the welfare of the Ne- 
groes around New Haven. The convention passed a reso- 
lution to the effect that it was expedient ‘‘to establish a 
collegiate school on the manual labor system because Col- 
ored children were not able to gain admission to the semina- 
ries and colleges.’’” A committee was appointed to solicit 
funds and to recommend a site for the proposed school. 


The committee selected New Haven as the most suitable 
place for the school for the following reasons: 


1. The site is healthy and beautiful ; 

2. The inhabitants are friendly people; 

3. The laws salutary and protecting to all, without regards to 
complexion ; 

4. Boarding is cheap and provisions are good; 

5. The situation is as central as any other that can be ob- 
tained with the same advantages. 

6. The town of New Haven carries on an extensive West India 
trade, and many of the wealthy Colored residents in the island, 
would no doubt send their sons there to be educated, and thus a 
fresh tie of friendship would be formed, which might be productive 
of much real good in the end. 

7. Last, though not the least, the literary and scientific char- 
acter of New Haven renders it very desirable for the location of 
the college.*® 


Tappan enthusiastically supported the project. He pur- 
chased several acres of land for the building and agreed at 
the outset to give one thousand dollars for every ten thou- 
sand that should be provided by the friends of the colored 
people.* 

New Haven, however, lost no time in making it known 
that the proposed school was undesirable. Violent opposi- 
tion to the project was soon evidenced both by the city and 
Yale College. The following item appeared in the New 
Haven Palladium under the caption ‘‘ Negro College’’: 


* Report of the First Annual Convention of the People of Color, Phila- 
delphia, 1831, p. 3. 

* Report of the First Annual Convention of the People of Color, Phila- 
delphia, 1831, p. 5. 

" Liberator, Vol. 1, p. 169. 
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Our readers, no doubt will be surprised at the caption of this 
paragraph, and will wonder what we mean by ‘‘Negro College.’’ 
We will inform them without jesting that we mean to say that there 
is an attempt to get up an institution in this place for the education 
of Colored men. The Blacks for a few years in the past have been 
treated with kindness and attention by the inhabitants of this city. 
Two or three of our citizens have devoted much time and money 
for bettering their conditions, but the zeal of a few has constantly 
increased, until a project has been brought forward which, if ear- 
ried into execution would ruin the property of the city.*® 

An indignation meeting was called by the Mayor of New 
Haven, September 8, 1831, to protest against the proposi- 
tion. Excitement ran high. The city was filled with wild 
and preposterous rumors, as to the effect of the institution 
upon the city and Yale College. At the meeting, Jocelyn 
attempted to correct the false impressions but with no ef- 
fect. Tappan was in New York. Only Roger S. Baldwin, 
who later became Governor of Connecticut, and James 
Donaghe, a native of Virginia, assisted Jocelyn in defend- 
ing the proposed school. But the masses were determined 
and not even the logie and influence of Baldwin could soften 
their opposition to the project. The following resolution 
was adopted with only three dissenting votes: 

‘‘Resolved: By the Mayor, Aldermen, Common Council and 
freemen of the city of New Haven in city meeting assembled, that 
we will resist the establishment of the proposed College in this place 
by every lawful means.’’*® 

To gain the support of those who opposed immediate 
emancipation, the resolution was preceded by a preamble 
stating that ‘‘in connection with this establishment, the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery in the United States is not 
only recommended and encouraged by the advocating of the 
proposed college, but demanded as a right.’’*° It made Con- 
necticut, then, a guardian of the rights of other states by de- 
claring ‘‘that a propagation of sentiment favorable to the 
immediate emancipation of slaves, in disregard of the civil 

% Niles’ Weekly Register, Vol. 41, p. 88. 

* Tappan, op. cit., p. 150. 

“William Jay, Writings on Slavery, p. 32. 
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institutions of the states to which they belong, and as aux- 
iliary thereto, the contemporaneous founding of colleges 
for educating Colored people, is an unwarrantable and dan- 
gerous interference with the internal concerns of other 
states, and ought to be discouraged.** 

The New Haven Colonization Society was accused by 
the Abolitionists as being responsible for much of the hos- 
tility towards the school. William Jay went so far as to 
say that ‘‘the Colonization party in New Haven could have 
prevented this high-handed oppression, but their influence 
was exerted not for but against the improvement and ele- 
vation of their colored brethren.” 

In the face of such determined opposition Tappan and 
those associated with him realized that it was useless to 
continue the project. Thus the ‘‘Negro College’’ at New 
Haven remains only as a memory of an effort to improve 
the condition of the ‘‘Free People of Color.’’ 

New Haven, by its fight on the ‘‘Negro College,’’ more- 
over, established a precedent which other Connecticut towns 
did not fail to follow. The case of Prudence Crandall, the 
principal of a boarding school for girls at Canterbury, Con- 
necticut, was the occasion for another demonstration of such 
opposition to the introduction of too many free people of 
color. In the autumn of 1832 a Negro girl, Sarah Harris, 
applied to Miss Crandall for admission to the school, stating 
that she wanted ‘‘to get a little more learning—enough if 
possible to teach Colored children.’’** Miss Crandall 
thought the matter over for some time and finally decided to 
admit her even over the protest of the parents of the other 
girls. The citizens of Canterbury under the leadership of 
Andrew T. Judson, a prominent lawyer, entered a vigorous 
protest against the proposed policy of the school. Miss 
Crandall closed the school, and in February, 1833, gave pub- 
lic notice that it would reopen for the admission of colored 


“William Jay, Writings on Slavery, p. 33. 
“@ Jay, op. cit., p. 34. 
® Tbid. 
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girls only. By this action she hoped to silence her enemies. 

The solution however was not so simple. ‘‘We are not,’’ 
said Judson, ‘‘merely opposed to the establishment of that 
school in Canterbury, but we mean that there shall not be 
such a school set up anywhere in our state.’ 


A town meeting was called on March 9, to ‘‘adopt 
measures to avert or abate the threatened menace.’’ Miss 
Crandall authorized Samuel J. May, then pastoring in the 
nearby town of Brooklyn, George W. Benson, and Arnold 
Buffum, President of the New England Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, to represent her at the town meeting. Judson ad- 
dressed the meeting in a strain of bitter and relentless hos- 
tility. When he had concluded his tirade against Miss 
Crandall and her policy, Buffum and May presented a let- 
ter to the chairman from Miss Crandall and asked that 
they be heard in her interest. But Judson and his follow- 
ers sprang to their feet and with clenched fists called upon 
them to be silent. The meeting closed in chaotic disorder 
without Miss Crandall’s side having been presented.“ 

In April, 1833, despite this opposition, the school re- 
opened with fifteen colored girls fom Philadelphia, New 
York, Providence, and Boston. In order to frighten the 
girls away, an effort was made to revive an obsolete vag- 
rancy law which provided a penalty of ‘‘ten stripes on the 
naked body’’ of any non-resident who failed to leave the 
town after due warning. A warrant was served on Eliza 
Anne Hammond, a seventeen year old colored girl from 
Providence. May again interceded, and the attempt to 
prosecute was abandoned.*® 

About a month later, pressure was brought upon the 
legislature, then in session, to pass a special act known as 
the ‘‘Black Law.’’ This act made it unlawful for any per- 
son to ‘‘set up or establish any school or academy or liter- 

“S. J. May, Recollections, p. 47. 


“Henry Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America, I, p. 241. 
“ May, op. cit., p. 50. 
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ary institution for the instruction or education of Colored 
persons who were not inhabitants of the state.’’ It also 
prohibited any person from teaching in any such school or 
from harboring or boarding any person being instructed in 
a Colored school without the written consent of a ‘‘majority 
of the civil authority and also the selectmen of the town.’”’ 

These statutes afforded legal grounds for further hos- 
tility to Miss Crandall. Accordingly, she was arrested on 
the 27th of June and carried before two Justices of the 
Peace, who committed her to jail for trial at the August 
term of the Court. She speut one night in jail, but was re- 
leased the following day on bond furnished through the 
interest of May and others. The news of the imprisonment 
of Miss Crandall spread like wild fire. Arthur Tappan with 
characteristic promptness and generosity wrote at once to 
May, whom he had never met, approving the course he had 
followed in the defense of Miss Crandall.** 

‘‘But I am aware, Sir,’’ he continued, ‘‘that you can 
ill afford to bear the expense of the contest you have dared. 
In this respect I am happily able to help you, and shall con- 
sider it a duty and a privilege to do so. I wish you to con- 
sider me your banker, assured that I will honor promptly 
your drafts. Keep your accounts carefully, and let me 
know whenever you need any money. Spare no necessary 
expense; employ the best legal counsel; and let this legal 
question be fully tried, not doubting that under the good 
providence of a righteous God, the truth and right will ul- 
timately prevail.’’*® 

Encouraged by this letter, May took up the fight with re- 
newed energy. He employed William W. Ellsworth, Cal- 
vin Goddard, and Henry Strong, distinguished Connecticut 
lawyers, to defend Miss Crandall at the trial.°° Tappan not 
only financed this legal battle, but sacrificed valuable time 


* May, op. cit., p. 52. 

* May, op. cit., p. 58. 

“<<‘Tetter of Tappan to May’’ (reprinted) in the New York Independ- 
ent, July, 1865. 

© Wilson, op. cit., p. 243. 
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to absent himself from his great business interests in New 
York in order that he might get first hand information 
about the affair. 


In concluding one of his letters to Tappan, May said: 
‘‘Oh that I could only leave Brooklyn long enough to visit 
you! For I could tell you in an hour more things that I 
wish you to know, than I can write in a week.’’ A few days 
afterwards, the door of May’s study was opened, and in 
walked Arthur Tappan. May, graphically describing the 
scene, says, ‘‘I sprang to my feet and gave him a pressure 
of the hand which told him more emphatically than words 
could how overjoyed I was to see him.’”** In his usual quiet 
and undertone manner, Tappan told May that his letter im- 
plied so much trouble, that he thought it best to come and 
consider with him what was advisable to be done. After lis- 
tening to May he went over the circumstances in the case. 
Tappan went to Canterbury, which was only a few miles 
away, to confer with Miss Crandall and to see her school. 
He returned in a few hours in a somewhat dejected mood. 
To May he said, ‘‘The cause of the whole oppressed, de- 
spised Colored population of our country is to be much af- 
fected by the decision of this question.’’® 

With a hostile press and a belligerent community, Tap- 
pan realized that May was fighting an uphill battle. ‘‘You 
are almost helpless without the press,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
must issue a newspaper, publish it largely, send it to all per- 
sons whom you know in the country and state and to all 
the principal newspapers throughout the country. Many 
will subscribe to it and contribute otherwise to its support, 
and I will pay whatever more it costs.’”** Before Tappan left 
Canterbury May was in possession of a printing office and 
ample means to maintain the defense of Miss Crandall, and 
her much-hated school. 


The trial of Miss Crandall began August 23, 1833, in 
5! May, op. cit., p. 60. 


® Wilson, op. cit., p. 244. 
* May, op. cit., p. 61. 
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Windham County Court, Judge Joseph Eaton presiding. 
The case was vigorously prosecuted under the leadership 
of Judson, but ably defended by the eminent counsel re- 
tained by May. The jury disagreed, the vote being seven 
for conviction and five for acquittal. At a second trial the 
case was thrown out of court on a legal technicality. Miss 
Crandall was freed, but she remained the object of persecu- 
tion at the hands of the community for a long time. 

Tappan’s attention was soon drawn to another school, 
Lane Seminary. This was an institution established at Wal- 
nut Hills, near Cincinnati, primarily to prepare young men 
for the ministry. In 1832, Lyman Beecher of Boston be- 
came head of the institution, largely through the persua- 
sions of Arthur Tappan. For many years Tappan had been 
interested in the promotion of education in the West and 
especially in the training of ministers.** He, therefore, in- 
duced Calvin E. Stowe, another Calvinistic theologian of 
Boston, to become Professor of Theology at Lane. The 
school also maintained a literary department for the bene- 
fit of the students who had not had sufficient preparation to 
begin the study of theology. This department was under 
the direction of Professor John Morgan.*® 

Mainly through the reputation of its faculty, Lane Sem- 
inary had attracted more than a hundred students from 
different sections of the country, most of whom were ‘‘re- 
markably able, earnest, conscientious, and eloquent young 
men.’”*? 

Several came from Oneida Institute, a school in cen- 
tral New York. The character of the students may be 
judged from the fact that many of them worked on their 
way from Oneida to Cincinnati as hands on the flatboats 
that plied the Allegheny and the Ohio, thus earning money 
to help support themselves at Lane.** Eleven of the stu- 


™ Wilson, op. cit., p. 245. 

* Tappan, op. cit., p. 225. 

* W.G. Burroughs, Oberlin’s Part in the Slavery Conflict, p. 210. 
* May, op. cit., p. 102. 

® J. H. Fairchild, Oberlin—the Colony and College, pp. 51 ff. 
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dents in the Seminary were from slave states, and seven of 
them were the sons of slave-owners. One himself was a 
slave-owner when he entered the school. There was also one 
Negro student, James Bradley, in the group. Bradley was 
a former slave who had bought his freedom with money 
earned ‘‘by extra labor.’** In addition, there were ten stu- 
dents, who had lived for some time in slave or border states, 
and were familiar with the institution of slavery. The fact 
that the average age of the students was about twenty-six 
is evidence that they were old enough to comprehend the 
seriousness of their action.° 

These students were soon drawn into discussions con- 
cerning slavery, which were beginning to agitate the North- 
west. A person could not consider himself well informed 
without keeping abreast of the times in relation to this im- 
portant question. 

Prior to 1831, no definite opposition to slavery in the 
abstract existed in that section. Such opposition as ex- 
isted was based largely upon economic grounds. During 
the early thirties, however, when Garrison began to stir up 
the East by his attacks on slavery on moral and religious 
grounds, slavery as a moral evil began to be bitterly de- 
nounced in the West. The seed-bed for trans-Allegheny 
anti-slavery agitation was the Western Reserve district, 
peopled to a great extent by New Englanders or those of 
New England extraction, and that section of southern Ohio 
settled by Quakers and up-country Southerners. 

In the midst of this agitation the students of Lane Sem- 
inary began to form organizations with various objectives. 
Among them were: Inquiry on missions, Mutual improve- 
ments, Foreign Missions, Colonization, and an all-inclusive 
one called the Society for Miscellaneous Discussion. Al- 
though no formal permission was asked of the faculty or 
trustees in the formation of these societies, ‘‘neither body 
took any exception to them.’’™ 


* May, op. cit., p. 102; Antislavery Reporter, Vol. 1, pp. 52-57. 
© Ibid., p. 103. 
" Tappan, op. cit., p. 225. 
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The passion for anti-slavery societies springing up 
throughout the North, soon reached the West. Following 
this tendency, the Lane students formed a local anti-slav- 
ery Society, drew up a constitution, and submitted it to 
President Beecher at his request. He expressed his entire 
approbation of the spirit of the students and the sentiments 
contained in the constitution. 

An anxious inquiry was also awakened in the students 
as to the truth of the allegations brought against the coloni- 
zation scheme, and as to the justice of the Garrisonian de- 
mand for immediate abolition of slavery. So engrossed in 
this project did the students become, that in February, 1834, 
they sought and obtained permission to use the room, set 
apart as the chapel, for the purpose of discussing two ques- 
tions: 

1. Whether the people of the slave holding states ought to 
abolish slavery at once, and without prescribing as a condition that 
the freedmen be sent to Liberia or elsewhere. 

2. Whether the doctrines, tendencies, measures and spirit of the 
Colonization Society were such as to render it worthy of the patron- 
age of Christian people.*®* 

The two questions were debated before faculty and stu- 
dents for eighteen nights—nine for each question. At the 
close of the last evening of debate they voted almost unani- 
mously that ‘‘immediate emancipation from slavery was 
the right of every slave and the duty of every slave-owner.’’ 
As regards the second question a majority voted that ‘‘the 
American Colonization Society and its schemes were not 
deserving of the approbation and aid of Christians.’’™* 

Accounts of the now famous debate spread rapidly. The 
Seminary was openly condemned and many letters of warn- 
ing and threats were received. The faculty, fearing the 
effects of such a discussion upon the future of the school, 
advised the students to desist from further discussion on 
that subject. 


® Tappan, op. cit., p. 226. 
® May, op. cit., p. 103. 
* Ibid., p. 104. 
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The trustees of the Seminary, however, decided upon 
more drastic measures. During the summer of 1834, while 
Beecher, Stowe, and Morgan were traveling in the East in 
the interest of the school and the students were scattered 
for vacation, the trustees met. This meeting is memorable 
for the drastic action decided upon. The trustees thought 
it best that no association or societies ought to be allowed 
in the Seminary, except such as had for their immediate 
object improvement of the present course of study. They 
therefore ordered ‘‘that the students be required to discon- 
tinue those societies in the Seminary.’’® The order, in ad- 
dition placed a ban on any discussion of the subject of slav- 
ery, both public and private. It was said that the students 
were not allowed to communicate with each other on the 
subject, even at the tables in the Seminary Commons. At 
the same meeting the trustees, also, without assigning any 
reason, dismissed Professor Morgan, who at the time was 
in New York. Only one member of the board, the Reverend 
Asa Mahan of Cincinnati, raised a voice of protest against 
such summary actions. When he saw that his protest was to 
be overruled he resigned from the board.” 

The students on their return in the autumn remonstrated 
against the obnoxious ‘‘gag rule,’’ but the trustees remained 
adamant. Dr. Beecher, after some hesitation, concurred 
with the trustees, but advised the students to remain in the 
hope that the order might soon be forgotten. The Lane 
students, however, were not of the type to submit to such 
tyranny. They accordingly asked and received honorable 
dismission. Seventy or eighty withdrew from the Semin- 
ary.” Fifty-four of them signed a ‘‘Statement of Reasons 
for withdrawing from Lane Seminary,’’ in which they said 
that they could not give up their right to inquire into slav- 
ery, that their self-respect and future usefulness would not 
allow them to obey the odious ruling, or to remain in a 

* Tappan, op. cit., p. 227. 

* Fairchild, op. cit., p. 54. 


" Tbid., p. 54. 
* May, op. cit., p. 104. 
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seminary, one of the laws of which they were constrained to 
violate.” 

Tappan was keenly disappointed at the position taken 
by Beecher in the Lane incident. He said that he had 
placed implicit faith in Beecher and had looked upon his 
acceptance of the presidency of the Seminary as a wonder- 
ful opportunity for a truly great man. Tappan felt that 
instead of acquiescing in the arbitrary action of the trus- 
tees, Beecher should have stood with the students even to 
the extent of withdrawing from the institution. 

The courageous decision made by the protesting students 
aroused nationwide attention to them. While their action 
was bitterly denounced by a few, it also brought to them 
many admiring friends. James Ludlow, a wealthy citizen 
of the city, offered them the use of a building in order that 
their study might be continued. In this building they car- 
ried on their work for five months with such instruction as 
they could give each other, supplemented by a course of lec- 
tures in physiology given by Dr. Nathaniel Bailey. The 
latter afterwards became Editor of the National Era, the 
official voice of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety.” 

Immediately upon learning that the students were with- 
drawing from Lane Seminary, Tappan wrote to Theodore 
D. Weld, a leader of the group, enclosing a draft for $1,000 
to be spent in hiring a building in which they could live, to 
pay their board, and to purchase necessary books. The 
letter also authorized Weld to furnish the needed funds for 
any who wanted to return to their homes or to their 
friends.” 


Many of these former Lane students remained and es- 
tablished evening classes for adult Negroes in Cincinnati, 
and a day school for their children. The students taught the 
night classes and young women came from northern Ohio 


® Hart, A. B., Slavery and Abolition, p. 191. 
” Fairchild, op. ocit., p. 54. 
"“‘Letters from Weld to Lewis Tappan,’’ Tappan, op. cit., p. 370. 
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and central New York to teach the day school. Although 
these young women would not accept pay for their service, 
Tappan paid their board and traveling expenses. 

Tappan’s philanthropy in the interest of the Negroes 
was next directed toward Oberlin College. The period of 
the thirties was characterized by several movements for 
social and moral reforms, most of which originated in rural 
New England, and New York, or by people who formerly 
lived in the Northeast. Out of this period of unrest and 
‘‘isms’’ came Oberlin Colony and College. The founders of 
Oberlin were the Reverend John J. Shipherd of West Gran- 
ville, Washington County, New York, and Philo Penfield 
Stewart of Sherman, Connecticut. It was a communistic 
project which was well portrayed by Shipherd in the accom- 
panying letter to his mother: 


‘‘T have been deeply impressed of late with the certainty that 
the world will never be converted until it receives from the church 
a better example, more gospel laborers and more money..... Some- 
thing must be done, or a millenium will never cheer the benighted 
world. I propose through the assistance of God to plant a colony 
somewhere in this region, whose chief aim shall be to glorify God 
and to do good to men. They are to simplify food and dress, to 
be industrious and economical, and to give all over their current or 
annual expense for the spread of the gospel. They are to hoard 
up nothing for old age, or for their children, but are mutually to 
covenant that they will provide for the widowed and orphan, and 
all the needy as for themselves and families. They are to establish 
schools of the first order, from the infant school up to the academie, 
which shall afford a thorough education in English and the useful 
languages, and at length instruction in theology—I mean practical 
theology. They are to connect workshops and a farm with the 
institution, and so supply diet and dress, that by four hours labor 
per day, young men will defray their entire expense, and young 
women working at the spinning wheel and loom will defray much 
of their expense. And all will thus save money, and what more, 
promote muscular, mental and moral vigor.’’’? 


Largely through Tappan’s endeavors Negro students 
were admitted to Oberlin. In November, 1834, Shipherd 
made a tour of the East for the purpose of soliciting finan- 


™<¢<Tetters of Shipherd to his mother,’’ August 6, 1832, Fairchild, op. cit., 
p- 18. 
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cial aid, and to secure two professors for the school. In 
New York he made an appeal to Tappan, whose interest in 
public welfare was already well known in the West. Tap- 
pan thought very highly of the project and agreed to support 
it if the school would open its doors to Negro students on 
equal terms with students of other races."* The trustees at 
first opposed the proposition as being impracticable. Fi- 
nally, through the fervent pleas of Shipherd and the Rev- 
erend John Keep, the chairman of the trustee board, it was 
voted to admit Negro students to Oberlin.” 

It was mainly through the persuasion of Tappan also, 
that the Reverend C. G. Finney agreed to give up his church 
in New York to go to Oberlin. Tappan said to him: 

‘‘Brother Finney, my income, I will tell you on this occasion, 
averages about $100,000 a year. Now if you will go to Oberlin, 
take hold of the work, and see that buildings are put up, and a 
library and everything provided, I will pledge myself to give the 
entire income except what I want to provide for my family, till you 
are beyond pecuniary want.’’” 

When Finney reached Oberlin Tappan wrote him again: 

‘*T want the institution to be known. Collect what money you 
ean and spread the knowledge of your enterprise through your 
agencies as far as you can. I do not want an abolition flag, but 
earry out your design of receiving Colored students .... and see 
that the work is not taken out of the hands of the faculty and spoiled 
by the trustees as was the case at Lane Seminary.’’’® 

Tappan gave $12,000 to erect a building and Tappan 
Hall, a four story structure, stands as a memorial to the 
great benefactor. He was not only interested in providing 
a building but in the physical attractions of the campus as 
well. To Shipherd he wrote on June 15, 1835, ‘‘ Permit 
me to suggest that some regard be had to the style of the 
building and laying out of your college grounds. There is 
a great defect in this particular in our eastern colleges.’’ 

* Ohio Archi. and Hist. Society Publication, Vol. XX, p. 272. 

™ Fairchild, op. cit., p. 64. 


® Finney, Chas. G., Autobiography, p. 324. 
% Tbid., p. 329. 
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To him ‘‘chasteness in architecture and adjoining grounds 
had a refining influence on character.’’ 

Another evidence of his liberality was his pledge of 
$10,000 for other improvements. In addition he joined 
Lewis Tappan and several others in what was called the 
‘‘Oberlin Professorship Association,’’ a project through 
which they were to pay quarterly the interest of $80,000, to 
be applied to the salaries of eight professors. In time the 
principal was to be paid, thus establishing a permanent en- 
dowment for the school. 

When this generous promise was made in 1835, Tappan, 
and his friends were enjoying the prosperity of the time, 
and all were fully able to carry out their proposition. But 
the panic of 1837 came, and with it financial disaster to them. 
Tappan wrote to Finney acknowledging the proposition to 
which he was a party and expressed his deep regret that 
he was unable to keep his promise. 


Iv. ANTI-SLAVERY ORGANIZATION AND SCHISM 


The anti-slavery struggle in the United States passed 
through three distinct stages. The beginning of the first 
period was co-existent with the introduction of slavery into 
America. Its end was characterized by the passage of the 
act prohibiting foreign slave trade in 1808. The second 
period extended from 1808 to 1831 and is generally referred 
to as the neglected period of anti-slavery struggle. The 
third and final period began in 1831 and ended with Seces- 
sion.” 

Any appraisal of the anti-slavery leaders must award to 
Benjamin Lundy the credit for keeping alive the embers 
of anti-slavery sentiment during the last half of the second 
or ‘‘stagnation’’ period. He was by far the most prominent 
anti-slavery worker of his time.* It was he who finally 


™ Locke, Mary S., Anti-Slavery in America, p. 2. 
* Thomas, Earl, The Life, Travels and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, pp. 
14-21. 
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converted Tappan to Abolitionism, and who ‘‘found’’ Gar- 
rison in 1828." 

In 1829, Garrison went to Baltimore to assist Lundy in 
publishing the Genius of Universal Emancipation. He had 
been in Baltimore only a few months, when he was arrested 
and found guilty of ‘‘libel upon the captain and owner of 
the ship Francis and for disturbing the peace by attempt- 
ing to excite the slaves to insurrection.’’** He was commit- 
ted to jail in default of payment of his fine. John G. Whit- 
tier was touched by the plight of his friend in the Balti- 
more jail and tried to devise some means to effect his re- 
lease.’ Whittier wrote to Henry Clay, asking him to use 
lis influence with his friend, Hezekiah Niles in Garrison’s 
interest. Before Clay could act, however, Lundy received 
the following letter from Tappan: 


Dear Sir: I have read the sketch of the trial of Mr. Garrison 
with deep feeling of abhorrence of slavery and its abettors which 
every one must feel who is capable of enjoying the blessings of 
liberty. If one hundred dollars will give him his liberty, you are 
hereby authorized to draw on me for that sum, and I will gladly 
make a further donation of the same amount to aid you and Mr. 
Garrison in re-establishing the ‘‘Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion,’’ as published by you previous to its assuming the pamphlet 
form. Such a paper is much needed to hold up to America, in all 
its naked deformity, the subject of slavery as it now exists in our 
country; and I earnestly hope you will be encouraged to resume it 
and give it wide circulation. 


I am with esteem 
Your obedient servant 


ARTHUR TAPPAN®? 


™<¢Now, if I have in any way, however humble, done anything towards 
calling attention to slavery, or bringing about the glorious prospects of a 
complete jubilee in our country at no distant day, I feel that I owe every thing 
in this matter, instrumentally and God to Benjamin Lundy. . . . . I feel it 
due to the memory of one who devoted so many years of his life so faithfully to 
the cause of the oppressed.’’ Wilson, Rise and Fall of Slave Power, p. 165. 

May, op. cit., p. 16. 

* Garrison, Garrison, Vol. II, p. 190. 

@ Tbid., p. 192. 
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After having been imprisoned for forty-nine days, Gar- 
rison was released June 5, 1830. Two days later he started 
for his home in Massachusetts, stopping, enroute, in New 
York to meet for the first time the man whose generosity 

yas responsible for his release from the Baltimore jail. 
Garrison then took up his residence in Boston to begin a 
busy career as a reformer.** 

Early in August, 1830, Garrison issued proposals for 
the publication in the city of Washington of a journal to 
be called The Liberator.* He submitted his plans to 
Tappan and asked him for financial aid to launch the project. 
The following is Tappan’s reply: 


New York, August 9, 1830 
Dear Sir: I have your letter of the 5th and am glad to find 
that you are sufficiently relieved from persecutions to be able to 
turn your attention to the project you have in view. It is a noble 
enterprise and worthy of having consecrated to it the best talent 
in our land. I am not sufficiently acquainted with you to judge 
whether you possess the various qualifications that must be conse- 
erated in the editorial and publishing departments to insure suec- 
cess to a paper. With regard to your talent at writing and your 
zeal in the cause, I have information that it is highly satisfactory. 
And though I do not feel sufficiently informed to venture to ad- 
vise you, I will cheerfully aid you to the extent you ask. An- 
nexed is my check. 
It will give me pleasure to see you in this city. 
I am very respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR TAPPAN® 


The Liberator made its appearance January 1, 1831. In 
announcing the policy of the paper Garrison said: 


I am aware that many object to the severity of my language: 
but is there not cause for severity? I will be as harsh as truth, and 

© Tappan, op. cit., p. 164. 

“Boston was finally selected as the home of The Liberator because Mr. 
Lundy had been forced to remove the Genius of Universal Emancipation from 
Baltimore to Washington on account of hostile public sentiment. Another 
reason was that Garrison’s recent speaking trip through the North gave him 
fresh evidence of the fact that a greater revolution was to be effected in pub- 
lie sentiment in the free states, New England in particular, than in the 
South. Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, p. 182. 

* Garrison, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 194. 
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as uncompromising as justice. On this subject I do not wish to 
think or speak or write with moderation. .... I am in earnest—I 
will not equivocate—I will not excuse—I will not retreat a single 
inch—And I Will Be Heard. The apathy of the people is enough 
to make every statue leap from its pedestal, and to hasten the 
resurrection of the dead.*® 


Tappan gave the Liberator his liberal and enthusiastic 
support, and subscribed to a large number of copies to be 
sent to different persons in various parts of the United 
States and in Europe. Further assistance to the movement 
was soon necessary, however, for because of the militant 
tone of the paper, the protagonists of slavery heaped upon 
Garrison all sorts of diatribes, tried to deprive him again of 
his liberty, and threatened to take his life. The reported in- 
dictment of Garrison at Raleigh, therefore, caused Tappan 
to come to his defense in no uncertain terms. 


Mr. Lundy this morning read me an extract from a North 
Carolina paper stating that the Grand Jury had found a bill of 
indictment against you and your partner, ‘‘for distributing incen- 
diary papers in that state ;’’ and that you would be demanded from 
the Governor of Massachusetts. I do not know how much impor- 
tance is attached to this, but I wish to say that if money is needed 
to save you from the fangs of these wretches, I will supply it. I 
annex a letter of credit for $1,000, and authorize you to use it 
without hesitation if there should be occasion, in any way your 
personal safety requires. You may depend on me for as much 
more if it should be needed.** 


Tappan, then, was intimately associated with the aboli- 


* The Liberator, Jan. 1, 1831. 
New York, Sept. 12, 1831. 

Friend Garrison: As I see your life is threatened, I feel anxious to 
have all the advantage of it while you live, and therefore enclose you one 
hundred dollars to be applied to the distribution of your paper to the leading 
men of our country. I could wish to see more argument in your columns 
to show the Impossibility of the Colonization Society’s ever effecting the entire 
removal of our colored slave population, supposing the slave-owner to be will- 
ing to emancipate their slaves. This idea has got such a hold on the minds of 
many good people, that it shuts out every feeling of doing good to the colored 
people in any other way. Garrison, op. cit., I, p. 237. 
8 Letter of Tappan to Garrison, in Garrison, op. cit., I, 240. 
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tion movement. The New England Anti-Slavery Society 
was organized in Boston, January, 1832, with the promulga- 
tion of the doctrine that ‘‘immediate emancipation was the 
duty of the master and the right of the slave.’’*® With the 
New England Society as an inspiration and a model, similar 
organizations soon began to be formed in other sections. 
Arthur Tappan wrote to William Jay in June, 1833, ‘‘for 
his opinion as to the expediency of forming an American 
Anti-Slavery Society.’ Tappan thought that the impulse 
given to the cause by the movement in England would help 
greatly in America.” Some sentiment favorable to the anti- 
slavery movement had been created through the Emancipa- 
tor, a paper that began publication in New York, March, 
1833, edited by Charles W. Denison and financed largely by 
Tappan. New York City was generally opposed to any in- 
terference with the cherished institution of the South, and 
the publication of this paper ‘‘caused much resentment and 
hostility.’’ 

This feeling was intensified by the efforts of Tappan 
and others to organize the New York Anti-Slavery Society. 
The following notice published in several New York papers 
and circulated by placards throughout the city was the act 
that caused the anti-abolition resentment to burst into 
flames: 

The friends of the immediate abolition of slavery in the United 


States are requested to meet at Clinton Hall on Wednesday evening, 
October 2, at 7 o’clock to form a New York Anti-Slavery Society. 


Joshua Leavitt 

William Goodell 

William Green, Jr. Committee 
John Rankins 

Lewis Tappan®*? 


* Willey, Austin, Anti-Slavery History, State and Nation, p. 32. 

° Tuckerman, B. D., William Jay and the Abolition of Slavery, p. 45. 

™ The English Parliament passed an act emancipating slaves in the West 
Indies. 

” Reprinted in Niles’ Weekly, October 12, 1833. 
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The next day a counter notice appeared: 
Notice 
To all persons from the South 


All persons interested in the subject of a meeting called by 
J. Leavitt, W. Goodell, W. Green, Jr., J. Rankins, Lewis Tappan at 
Clinton Hall, this evening at 7 o’clock are requested to attend at the 
same hour and place. 


New York, Oct. 2, 1833 

N.B. All citizens who may feel disposed to manifest the true 
feeling of the state on the subject are requested to attend.** 

The trustees of Clinton Hall fearing that trouble would 
result should the Hall be opened revoked the permission 
granted to the anti-slavery group for the proposed meet- 
ing. Attempts were made to get the use of several other 
suitable places only to be refused each time. Finally at 
the suggestion of Lewis Tappan, a trustee of Chatham 
Street Chapel, the abolitionists decided to meet in the lecture 
room of that building. In response to verbal notices sent 
out in the afternoon of October 2, about fifty anti-slavery 
men met at the appointed hour in the Chatham Street Chap- 
el.* 

When the opposing groups found that Clinton Hall was 
closed to all meetings that night, they repaired to Tammany 
Hall and held a protest meeting with General Robert Bo- 
gardus, United States Marshal, as chairman. Here reso- 
lutions were passed condemning the abolitionists and pledg- 
ing themselves to ‘‘resist any attempt that might be made 
to interfere with the relation in which the master and ser- 
vant stand, as guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 


"New York Commercial Advertiser, Oct. 2, 1833. There was doubt as 
to the origin of this placard. The same paper said on the next day: It is not 
to be supposed for a moment that this placard was published at the instiga- 
tion of any of our Southern fellow citizens sojourning temporarily amongst 
us, but was probably the work of evil minded people of our own, who were 
disposed to create a riot. No doubt the Southern gentlemen now in the city 
felt deeply interested in the meeting, but we question whether any of them 
would have taken the liberty of thus interfering with the domestic concern of 
our city. 

* Wilson, op. cit., p. 231. 
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States.’’° The meeting broke up in wild fury when word 
was brought that the abolitionists were meeting in the Cha- 
tham Street Chapel. A mad rush was made to the Chatham 
Street Chapel, but it was too late. The abolitionists had 
outwitted them. The New York Anti-Slavery Society had 
been formed, Arthur Tappan chosen president, a constitu- 
tion adopted, and the abolitionists had departed through 
rear exits, before the infuriated mob burst into the place 
of meeting.” 

The enthusiasm of the abolitionists was not lessened by 
the unfortunate experience that attended the organization 
of the New York Anti-Slavery Society. In pursuance to a 
call, a group of anti-slavery leaders met in Philadelphia, 
December 4, 1833 and formed the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, an organization of national scope. Tappan was 
prevented from attending the meeting because of business 
in New York.® However, his sincere interest in the cause 
was so well known, that he was elected president of the 
newly formed organization despite his absence. The 
society from its beginning conducted a vigorous campaign, 
through the press and on the platform, with ‘‘immediate 
abolition’’ as its slogan.*® 

Opposition to the activities of the abolitionists in gen- 
eral, and Arthur Tappan and his brother in particular, 
increased almost daily and culminated in two nights of law- 
less actions in July, 1834. No small part of the responsi- 
bility for this mob violence can be placed upon the New 

® New York Advertiser, Oct. 4, 1833. 

* Tappan, op. cit., p. 171. 

"Tappan, op. cit., p. 175. 


* May, op. cit., pp. 79-95. 
® The issues from the press during the year 1836 were: 


Bound VoOlmMes <oiisccescesies T,81t Blaves FTICNG: o.0.64.600 200008: 130,150 
Tracts and Pamphlets ....... 47,250 Anti-Slavery Record ........ 103,000 
CAPORIATE;: ClO 66ds acne 4,100 Human Rights .............. 189,400 
ra) Ss Swicinwn sie aeas eiers 10,490 Emancipator .......sceseses 217,000 
Anti-Slavery Magazine ...... 9,000 


(From 4th Annual Report, 1837, p. 32.) 
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York City newspapers which were generally hostile to the 
abolitionist. Many inflammatory items appeared in the pa- 
pers of the period.*°° From July 9 to 11, New York was 
literally under the control of an anti-abolition mob. The 
home of Lewis Tappan was sacked; the store of Arthur 
Tappan was ruined, the homes of several abolitionists dam- 
aged, and the church pastored by the Reverend Abraham 
L. Cox was also attacked. The police were powerless in 
combating the raging mob, and military forces were called 
upon before the riot was quelled.*** The mayor issued a 
proclamation calling on the citizens to uphold the law,’” 
and Arthur Tappan issued the following disclaimer to the 
charges that had been widely circulated: 


The undersigned in behalf of the executive committee of the 
A.A.S.S. and other leading friends of the cause, now absent from 
the city, beg the attention of their fellows to the following dis- 
claimer : 

1. We entirely disclaim any desire to promote or encourage 
intermarriage between white and colored persons. 

2. We disclaim and entirely disapprove the language of a 
hand bill recently circulated in this city, the tendency of which 
is thought to be exciting resistance to the laws. Our principle is 
that even hard laws are to be submitted to by all men, until they 
ean be altered by peaceful means. 

3. We disclaim, as we have already done, any intention to 
dissolve the Union, or to violate the Constitution and laws of the 
country; or to ask of Congress any act transcending their consti- 
tutional powers; which the abolition of slavery by Congress, in any 
state, would plainly do. 

ARTHUR TAPPAN 
JOHN RANKIN? 


The South had no chance to do physical or economical 
harm to Tappan, but it showed its resentment in threats 
and opprobriums. Fifty thousand dollars reward was of- 
fered by the Vigilance Committee of East Feliciana, Louisi- 
na, for the delivery of the ‘‘notorious abolitionist Arthur 


1° New York Courier and Enquirer, July 8, 1834. 
New York Commercial Advertiser, July 10, 1834. 

1 New York Daily Advertiser, July 8, 1839. 

2 Niles’ Weekly, Vol. 46, pp. 358-9. 

1% Thid., p. 360. 
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Tappan.’”°* In New Orleans $20,000 was offered to be paid 
for the delivery of Arthur Tappan the celebrated agitator, 
upon the levee of that city..°° Congressman Speigh of North 
Carolina expressed his feeling by sending the Abolitionist 
a piece of rope as a testimony of his regards for his neck.’ 
The Reverend George W. Langhorne of Raleigh in a letter 
to Le Roy Sunderland said, ‘‘I, sir, would as soon be found 
in the rank of a banditti, as numbered with Arthur Tappan 
and his coadjutors. . . . . Nothing is more repugnant to 
my soul as a minister than the insidious proceedings 
of such men.’ President Jackson accused the aboli- 
tionist of stimulating the slaves to insurrections and of at- 
tempting ‘‘to produce all the horrors of a servile war.’’* 

The manner in which the South had showed its resent- 
ment was too strong for even the New York newspapers. One 
sald: 

Every man at the North must admit that this proposition (re- 
ward for Tappan) is a monstrous outrage. We grant at once 
that the conduct of Mr. Tappan and his associates has been very 
reprehensible. We grant that his conduct has been such as he 
must have foreseen would chafe our Southern fellow citizens to 
madness. But however unwise and indiscreet he may have been, 
an act like that proposed in Louisiana, which attempts to control 
the freedom of opinion by putting the peace and even the life of 
a citizen into the hand of every criminal in the country is atrocious 
and _ horrible.?°® 
Another New York paper thus expressed its regret but cau- 
tioned the South: 


We are sorry to see the Southern people running head long 
into a fanaticism as hateful as that of the abolitionists. We are 
among the supporters of the supporters of the constitutional and 
natural rights of the South but when they talk of commercial non- 
intercourse with New York—set seriously about abducting a free 
but foolish citizen—offer rewards amounting to $100,000 for kid- 
napping a block head—Arthur Tappan—demand of the North to 

% Philanthropist, May 5, 1837. 

© Niles’ Weekly, Vol. 48, p. 440. 

18 Thid., 49, p. 387. 

7 4th Annual Report, A.A.S.S., 1837, p. 63. 

18 President’s Annual Message, Dec. 7, 1835. 

1” New York Commercial Advertiser, June 10, 1837. 
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pass laws infringing the liberty of the press—threaten an imme- 
diate dissolution of the Union, we must tell them frankly, that 
they are running into a similar degree of fanaticism to that which 
they object to in the abolitionists.”*° 


Not withstanding the bitter attacks faced by the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, it increased in numbers, influ- 
ence and power. Yet in this growth were germinated the 
seeds that proved to be the beginning of its fall. With the 
increase in numbers went diversities of opinions which soon 
made it obvious that a schism could not long be averted. 

As has already been pointed out, the Anti-Slavery or- 
ganization had its beginning in Massachusetts. This State 
was likewise the scene of the beginning of its disruption. 
The first line of cleavage was drawn in 1838 at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society on the 
questions of political expediency and woman’s rights. Gar- 
rison both from the platform and in The Liberator was de- 
nouncing the clergy and advocating causes that were dis- 
tinctly foreign to the anti-slavery movement."* The Massa- 
chusetts association of Congregational Ministers issued a 
‘‘Pastoral Letter’’ in an effort to check the growing practice 
of allowing women to speak at public meetings.** This was 
soon followed by the ‘‘Appeal of Clerical Abolitionists on 
Anti-Slavery Measures”’ signed by five ministers of Boston 
and vicinity. This appeal was a sharp arraignment of Gar- 
rison and his followers, which accused them of attempting 
to wreck the anti-slavery cause.** 

Tappan favored political action as a means towards ob- 
literating slavery, but was opposed to injecting the woman’s 
rights and other reforms into the anti-slavery fight..° By 
this stand, he thus arrayed himself against the Garrison 
group. The American Anti-Slavery Society at its annual 
meeting in 1839 permitted women to take part in its pro- 


%° New York Herald, June 14, 1837. 

1 Wilson, op. cit., p. 406. 

12 The Annual Report, A.A.8.8., 1840, p. 16. 
™ May, op. cit., pp. 242-44. 

14 May, op. cit., pp. 245-48. 

“45 Tappan, op. cit., p. 302. 
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ceedings and also declared itself in favor of political ac- 
tion.*** This stand left much bitterness between the oppos- 
ing groups. Both factions then set about to control the 
annual meeting held in New York, May 12, 1840. The Gar- 
risons chartered a steamer and brought 464 delegates from 
Massachusetts alone. In answer to the charge of ‘‘pack- 
ing,’’ Garrison said that the steamer was hired in order to 
‘‘secure accommodations to Colored brothers and sisters, 
who are still subject to dangerous exposures and mortifying 
indignities on board of ordinary passenger boats.’?’ Gar- 
rison issued counter charges of ‘‘packing.’’ He accused 
Lewis Tappan of issuing and circulating a pamphlet in New 
Jersey calling upon all persons into whose hands one of the 
circulars came, to attend the meeting and support the Tap- 
pan faction.** 


When the annual meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society 
opened on the morning of May 12, 1840 the following letter 
addressed to the Reverend Joshua Leavitt, its correspond- 
ing secretary, was read: 


Dear Sir: Apprehending a recurrence of the scenes witnessed 
last year at our business meetings, and also resolved not to be 
found contending with my abolition brethren, I shall not be present 
with you and request that you will communicate to the Society that 
I do not wish to be considered a candidate for the office I have 
hitherto occupied. 

That God may over rule the machinations of disorganizers 
among us and save us from the disgrace I apprehend, is the prayer 
of your friend. 

Signed 
A. Tappan??? 


In the absence of the president, Francis Jackson of Bos- 
ton, a vice president, presided. He appointed Lydia M. 
Child to the business committee. As Mrs. Child was absent 
Lewis Tappan nominated her husband, David Lee Child in 

"66th Annual Report, A.A.8.8., 1839, p. 21. 

"77th Annual Report, A.A.S.S., 1840, p. 56. 


48 Thid., p. 68. 
“7th Annual Report, A.A.S.8., 1840, p. 14. 
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her place, but Miss Abby Kelly was placed on the committee 
by a vote of 557 to 451." As a protest against this action, 
Lewis Tappan, Charles W. Davidson, and Amos A. Phelps, 
who had been previously placed on the committee, resigned. 

That same evening a group met in the home of Lewis 
Tappan and there decided that the factions were hopelessly 
divided and that it was to the best interest of the anti-slav- 
ery cause formally to separate. On the following day the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society came into ex- 
istence with about three hundred members from eleven 
states. The officers of the new organization were Arthur 
Tappan, president, James G. Birney and Henry B. Stan- 
ton, secretaries, and Lewis Tappan, treasurer.’ 

Tappan maintained the same zeal for the new organiza- 
tion that he had always manifested in the original society. 
Although he was not able to contribute to the cause in his 
usual generous manner, his heart was always in the work. 
He attended and presided at each annual meeting until the 
infirmities of age prevented him from traveling. The last 
meeting over which he presided was held at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, May 11, 1853.*” 


V. CONCLUSION 


While William Lloyd Garrison is generally regarded as 
the dominant figure in the story of the Anti-Slavery Strug- 
gle, a study of the records of the period reveals Arthur Tap- 
pan as the pivotal center of the movement. It is far from the 
purpose of the writer to detract from ‘‘the glory that is 
Garrison’s,’’ yet much of his fame and notoriety can be at- 
tributed to the fact that he was a voluminous writer and a 
vitriolic speaker. Tappan’s life was a concrete example of 
the meaning of the ancient motto, ‘‘ Not Words But Deeds.”’ 
He made few if any formal speeches. Although he served 
as president of the American Anti-Slavery Society from 


07th Annual Report, A.A.S.S., 1840, pp. 9-10. 
™1 Niles’ Weekly, Vol. 58, p. 208. 
= Tappan, op. cit., p. 318. 
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its formation to its disruption, the records of that organi- 
zation fail to show that he ever addressed the society. 

At times he was impracticable, but he was always sin- 
cere. ‘‘What he said he believed and what he saw to be 
right he did.’’ Always deeply religious, he put religion in 
his business relations with his associates and customers. 
He staunchly supported the Colonization Society, so long 
as he believed it would help to abolish slavery. But he op- 
posed it with the same degree of vigor when he believed it 
to be an instrument to the strengthening of slavery. 

KuGene Portiette SouTHaLn 








THE NEGRO SLAVE FAMILY 


INTRODUCTION 


‘*But in spite of numerous exceptions, the marital and 
family rights of the slaves were perhaps generally recog- 
nized,’’ says Reuter in a chapter on Negro Sex and Family 
Life in his recent book on the Negro problem.’ This ex- 
tremely cautious, but, on the whole, rather indefinite state- 
ment of the attitude of masters towards the family relations 
of their slaves, is representative of a widespread belief 
which has been used by apologists for slavery to support 
their contention that the integrity of slave families was 
never violated. On the other hand, the abolition literature 
of the antebellum crisis abounds in stereotyped descrip- 
tions of soul stirring scenes of slave families being ruth- 
lessly torn asunder. 

DuBois, who regarded the absence of legal marriage, legal 
family, and legal control over children as the essential fea- 
tures of the slave family, says, ‘‘This is not inconsistent 
with much teaching of the morals of modern family life to 
slaves; the point is that the recognition of the black family 
from 1619 to 1863 was purely a matter of individual judg- 
ment or caprice on the part of the master. Public opin- 
ion and custom counted for much, and the law tended to rec- 
ognize some quasi family rights—forbidding, for instance, 
in some cases the separation of mothers and very young in- 
fants—yet on the whole it is fair to say that while to some 
extent European family morals were taught the small se- 
lect body of house servants and artisans both by precept 
and example, the great body of field hands were raped of 
their own sex customs and provided with no binding new 
ones. Slavery gave the monogamic family ideal to slaves, 
but it compelled and desired only the imperfect practice 
of its most ordinary morals.’” 

At the same time, to restrict the recognition of the Negro 

1 Reuter, Edward B., The American Race Problem. (New York, 1927), pp. 


202. 
*DuBois, W. E. B., The Negro American Family. (Atlanta, 1908), pp. 


21-22. 
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family to the individual judgment and caprice of the masters, 
is to overlook the influence of human relations that con- 
stantly tended to break down formal controls and legal de- 
finitions, and the force of traditions within the institution 
of slavery. The institution of slavery which grew up on 
American soil was the natural product of the exploitation of 
the continent. As an industrial system it responded to the 
labor needs of an agricultural country with ‘‘open re- 
sources.’’*> Slavery thrived where the economic basis of its 
growth continued to exist, and died out where these con- 
ditions disappeared.* There were considerable differences, 
moreover, in the character of slavery in Virginia and North 
Carolina and in the lower South. The real social relations 
which existed between men under the institution of slavery 
are not to be found in legal definitions of the rights of mas- 
ters and slave, nor in the romantic tradition in which an- 
tebellum life in the South has been enshrined.’ Social in- 
teraction between masters and slaves created a moral order 
in which the lives of the whites and Negroes were inter- 
twined.® At the same time the Negroes lived in a little 
society of their own which represented some degree of moral 


*Nieboer, H. J., Slavery as an Industrial System, pp. 383-385. Nieboer 
defines ‘‘open’’ and ‘‘closed’’ resources as follows: ‘‘ All the peoples of the 
earth, whether they subsist by hunting, fishing, cattle-breeding, agriculture, trade 
or manufactures, may be divided into two categories. Among the peoples of the 
first category the means of subsistence are open to all; everyone who is able 
bodied and not defective in mind can provide for himself independently of any 
capitalist or landlord. Among some of these peoples capital is of some use, 
and some valuable lands are already held as property; but those who are 
destitute of such advantages can perfectly well do without them, for there 
are still abundant natural supplies open to them. Among the peoples of the 
other category subsistcnce depends on resources of which the supply is limited 
and therefore people destitute of these resources are dependent on the owners. 
It may be convenient to suggest technical names for these two catgories. We 
shall speak of peoples with open resources and people with closed resources.’’ 

* Herrick, Cheeseman A., White Servitude in Pennsylvania, Introduction; 
Documentary History of American Industrial Society, Vol. I, pp. 88-89. See 
Phillips, Ulrich B., American Negro Slavery, p. 150, concerning George Wash- 
ington’s Apprehension concerning slave property. 

* Gaines, Francis Pendleton, The Southern Plantation, Chap. VII. 

* Phillips, op. cit., p. 313. 
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autonomy. It is necessary, therefore, to study the character 
of the social life of the slaves in order to determine how 
forces within their own social life contributed to the organi- 
zation and the stability of the Negro family. 

In a study of the Negro family during slavery it is neces- 
sary to consider the transplantation of African family mores 
to American soil. It is often assumed that the burden of 
the African cultural heritage still weighs upon the Negro 
family. Weatherford says, ‘‘The early slaves, therefore, 
did not bring with them to America a very exalted idea of 
morals or of family life. There was no real home life, and 
the bond between husband and wife was very loose. Slavery 
did comparatively little to change this condition, though it 
did give a bit more privacy, and the relation of husband 
and wife, while still loose, had at least the example of the 
white people to strengthen it, and was not very frequently 
broken up.’ The author, however, does not give facts to 
support this assertion. 

Tillinghast, without any more authority for the state- 
ment, makes the same opinion more explicit. He says, ‘‘The 
West African father felt little concern in his children; the 
mother, while showing impulsive affection for them at times, 
had no idea whatever of systematically correcting and train- 
ing them. Thus, at the time the Negroes came to this coun- 
try there had not been developed in the race strong and en- 
during parental affections nor more than a very slight sense 
of responsibility for careful bringing up of the children.’” 
Not many years ago, a social worker claimed that her un- 
derstanding of the present loose family relationships of 
colored clients was aided by a knowledge of African cus- 
toms, and quoted Madison Grant in support of the influence 
of race in behavior.® 


™ Weatherford, W. D., The Negro From Africa to America, p. 42. 

® Tillinghast, Joseph Alexander, The Negro in Africa and America. Pub- 
lications of the American Economic Association, p. 160. 

*<*Tt may seem incredible that any trace of such customs should survive 
in present day America, but before I learned of them I sought in vain for 
light on some of the conjugal habits of colored clients.’’ Sherman, Corinne, 
‘Racial Factors in Desertion.’’ Family, III (October-January, 1922-23), p. 
224. 
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These statements concerning the influence of African 
sex mores imply or express the popular belief that primi- 
tive peoples possess no regulated sex relations. This idea 
which has been associated with African tribes is probably 
due to the absence of definite prohibitions against premarital 
sexual intercourse. Summing up the situation, however, 
Margold, who has made a study of social control of sexual 
conduct among African and other primitive peoples, says 
‘‘The sexual ‘freedom’ individuals have among these peo- 
ples is, in the first place, definitely limited and clearly re- 
strained through taboos, wherever current, regarding exog- 
amy and incest. These constitute fundamental and all- 
powerful social controls of the sex conduct of the boys and 
girls concerned.’’’® 

Indicating the institutional character of premarital sex 
relations the same author adds, ‘‘Among the Nandi and 
Masai of the Uganda Protectorate, the younger professional 
warriors, who live with immature girls as a regular and 
sanctioned practice, can do so only until the girls attain the 
age of puberty. After puberty the girls must either be 
married or sent home to their mothers.’ 

The idea of an original state of uncontrolled sex be- 
havior or promiscuity, moreover, has been abandoned by 
anthropologists. According to Malinowski, ‘‘We know that 
even in the most licentious cultures nothing like ‘promiscu- 
ity’ exists or could ever have existed. In every human cul- 
ture we find, first of all, systems of well-defined taboos. .... 
Next in importance to the taboo of incest is the prohibition 
of adultery. While the first serves to guard the family, the 
second serves for the protection of marriage.’’” 

The question of the influence of African sex mores, good 
or bad, upon the Negro family in America, however, raises 
the more fundamental question as to what extent the Afri- 
can social heritage was brought to America by the slaves. 
In attempting to account for the persistence of the African 


1°¢< Racial Factors in Desertion.’’ Family, III (October-January, 1922- 
23), pp. 45-46. 

4 Tbid., pp. 50-51. 

*® Malinowski, Bronislaw, Sex and Repression in Savage Society, p. 195. 
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social heritage in the American environment, it is necessary 
to take into account the diversity of cultures in Africa. But 
so far it does not appear that opinions concerning the in- 
fluence of African traditions amount to more than specula- 
tions. No study has been made of the Negro’s culture in 
America, so that it could be related to specific cultural traits 
in Africa. Charles Ball, who was a slave, gives in the story 
of his life an account of practices which may have been 
brought from Africa. He says that there were several 
slaves, ‘‘Who must have been, from what I have since 
learned, Mohammedans; though at that time, I had never 
heard of the religion of Mohammed. There was one man on 
this plantation, who prayed five times every day, always 
turning his face to the east, when in performance of his 
devotions.’’** 

There, is however, scarcely any evidence that the tradi- 
tions and practices of Africa ever took root in American 
soil.* According to Dr. Park, ‘‘the amount of African tra- 


% Ball, Charles, Slavery in the United States. A Narrative of the life 
and Adventures of Charles Ball, A Black Man, p. 127. 

* Robert Russa Moton tracing his family back to Africa says: ‘‘ About the 
year of 1735, a fierce battle was waged between two strong tribes on the west 
coast of Africa. The chief of one of these tribes was counted among the 
most powerful of his time. This chief overpowered his rival and slaughtered 
and captured a great number of his band. Some of the captives escaped, others 
died, others still committed suicide, till but few were left. The victorious 
chief delivered to his son about a dozen of this forlorn remnant, and he, with 
an escort, took them away to be sold into slavery. The young African pushed 
his way through the jungle with his bodyguard until he reached the coast. 
Arrived there, he sold his captives to the captain of an American slave ship and 
received his pay in trinkets of various kinds, common to the custom of the 
trade. Then he was asked to row out in a boat and inspect the wonderful 
ship. He went, and with the captain and the crew saw every part of the 
vessel. When it was all over they offered him food and he ate it heartily. 
After that he remembered no more till he woke to find himself in the hold of 
the ship chained to one of the miserable creatures whom he himself had s0 
recently sold as a slave, and the vessel itself was far beyond the sight of land. 
After many days the ship arrived at the shores of America; the human cargo 
was brought to Richmond and this African slave merchant was sold along with 
his captives at public auction in the slave markets of the city. He was bought 
by a tobacco planter and carried to Amelia County, Virginia, where he lived to 
be a very old man. This man was my grandmother’s great grandfather.’’ Mo- 
ton, Robert Russa, Finding a Way Out, pp. 3-4. 
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dition which the Negro brought to the United States was 
very small.’”* He adds: ‘‘In fact, there is every reason 
to believe, it seems to me, that the Negro, when he landed 
in the United States, left behind him almost everything but 
his dark complexion and his tropical temperament.’’ The 
same thing may be said of several stocks brought from 
Kurope to America. This is what complete Americanization 
means. 

The manner in which Negro slaves were collected in 
Africa and disposed of after their arrival in this country 
would make it improbable that their African traditions were 
preserved. 


‘‘The great markets for slaves in Africa,’’ says Dr. R. E. Park, 
further, ‘‘were on the West Coast, but the old slave trails ran back 
from the coast far into the interior of the continent, and all the 
peoples of Central Africa contributed to the stream of enforced 
emigration to the New World. In the West Indies a good deal was 
known among slave-traders and plantation owners about the char- 
acter and relative value of slaves from different parts of Africa, 
but in the United States there was less knowledge and less dis- 
crimination. Coming from all parts of Africa, and having no com- 
mon language and common tradition, the memories of Africa which 
they brought with them were soon lost. 

‘‘There was less opportunity in the United States also than in 
the West Indies for a slave to meet one of his own people, because the 
plantations were considerably smaller, more widely scattered, and 
especially, because as soon as they were landed in this country, 


*<<Tt is very difficult to find in the South today anything that can be traced 
directly back to Africa. This does not mean that there is not a great deal of 
superstition, conjuring, ‘‘root doctoring’’ and magic generally among the 
Negroes of the United States. What it does mean is that the superstitions we 
do find are those which we might expect to grow up anywhere among an 
imaginative people, living in an intellectual twilight such as exists on the isolated 
plantations of the Southern States. Furthermore, this superstition is in no 
way associated, as it is in some of the countries of Europe, southern Italy for 
example, with religious beliefs and practices. It is not part of Negro Christian- 
ity. It is with him as it is with us, folklore pure and simple. It is said that 
there are but two African words that have been retained in the English lan- 
guage. One of these is the word Buckra, from which comes Buckroe Beach 
in Virginia. This seems remarkable when we consider that slaves were still 
brought into the United States clandestinely up to 1862.’’—Park, Robert E., 
‘<The Conflict and Fusion of Cultures,’’ Journal of Negro History, Vol. IV, 
p. 117. 
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slaves were immediately divided and shipped in small numbers, 
frequently no more than one or two at a time, to different planta- 
tions. This was the procedure with the very first Negroes brought to 
this country. It was found easier to deal with the slaves, if they 
were separated from their kinsmen. On the plantation they were 
thrown together with slaves who had already forgotten or only 
dimly remembered their life in Africa. English was the only 
language of the plantation. The attitude of the slave plantation 
to each fresh arrival seems to have been much like that of the older 
immigrant towards the greenhorn. Everything that marked him 
as an alien was regarded as ridiculous and barbaric.’’!® 


Data on the Negro family during slavery for this study, 
however, have been taken not from works of opinion 
but to a large extent from biographies and autobiographies 
of slaves. The authenticity of many published slave biog- 
raphies has been questioned by historians on the ground that 
they represent the propaganda literature of abolitionists. 
But although some of these published accounts, which range 
in length from short pamphlets of less than fifty pages to 
bound volumes of five hundred pages, reflect the zeal and 
arguments of the abolitionists, many of them are the naive 
stories of the slaves, themselves. The prefaces to some of 
these books inform the reader that they were taken down 
in the language of the slaves; while some of those written 
by ex-slaves who have acquired education and culture, ex- 
hibit a detachment towards their experiences which makes 
them valuable documents. In the case of two documents 
which have been used in this study we have the story of the 
eareers of the families over a long period. The Plummer 
family history tells the story of the family from the period 
of the American Revolution to the present century. It con- 
tains many letters relating to the family and furnishes a 
narrative of the struggles and achievements of the family 
in relation to the affairs of the Negro communities in which 
they have worked. 

Biographical and autobiographical documents on the 
Negro family, printed in the Journal of Negro History, have 

% Park, Robert E., op. cit., p. 117. 
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been carefully examined. In addition to these printed docu- 
ments the writer made an independent collection of family 
histories and utilized the collection of ex-slave biographies 
in the Department of Social Science at Fisk University. Pub- 
lished plantation records, the observations of those who 
have come into contact with slavery, and other historical 
documents have also been studied for events relating to the 
Negro family. 

In the records of everyday events of the plantation one 
finds unquestionable historical information on the Negro 
family. Likewise in the use of autobiographies and biog- 
raphies, reliance has been placed upon the events in lives 
of the slaves, rather than upon their reflections upon slav- 
ery and their masters. Often the behavior of both slaves 
and masters, as well as the naive statements of slaves are 
at variance with the more conscious and conventional re- 
marks upon slavery as an institution. 

The selection and use of materials in our study of the 
Negro family have been restricted mainly to an attempt 
to determine to what extent the Negro family functioned as 
a cultural group free from external control. On the one 
hand, this has led to a study of the social life of the slave 
on the ground that the character and permanence of the 
slave family were affected considerably by the support 
given the family by the social milieu in which the slave ac- 
quired a conception of himself as a person. Our investiga- 
tion, on the other hand, has led us to the study of influence 
of the masters on the integrity of the slave family; the ex- 
tent to which a family consciousness was developed; the 
status of the individual members of the family; the disci- 
pline of children; and finally the beginnings of a real family 
tradition. 


I. SOCIAL LIFE OF THE SLAVES 


Although theoretically and legally, except for some hu- 
mane restrictions, the slaves were not persons but utilities 
with no will of their own, social interaction within their own 
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world on the plantation created a social life among them 
with nearly all of the features of any society. In some cases, 
the regard of the master for the personality of his slaves 
was such as to prevent the employment of an overseer.” 
This was probably characteristic of those masters who stood 
in a paternal relation to their slaves and were sometimes 
bound to them by the tie of blood. Writing, concerning his 
master who was also his father, Langston says: ‘‘His views 
with regard to slavery and the management of slaves upon 
a plantation by overseers, were peculiar and unusual. He 
believed that slavery ought to be abolished. But he main- 
tained that the mode of its abolition should be by the volun- 
tary individual action of the owner. He held that slaves 
should be dealt with in such manner, as to their superin- 
tendence and management, as to prevent cruelty, always, 
and to inspire in them, so far as practicable, feelings of con- 
fidence in their masters. Hence, he would employ no over- 
seer, but, dividing the slaves into groups, convenient for or- 
dinary direction and employment, made one of their own 
number the chief director of the force.’’** 

The social life of the slaves, moreover, was safeguarded 
from much arbitrary outside interference by the sentiment 
on the part of masters against the molestation of their 
slaves, so long as their behavior was not a flagrant menace 
to social order. Sometimes the strong attachment which 
masters had for their slaves made them rise in their defense 
against the community. When the slaves on one plantation 
had killed patrollers who had attacked them during a dance, 
according to Steward, his master ‘‘was filled with sorrow 
for the loss of his slaves, but not alone, as is generally the 
case in such instances, because he had lost so much property. 
He truly regretted the death of his faithful servants, and 
boldly rebuked the occasion of their sudden decease. When 


* Thompson, John, The Life of John Thompson, a Fugitive Slave; contain- 
ing His History of 25 Years in Bondage, and His Providential Escape, pp. 64-65. 

** Langston, John M., From the Virginia Plantation to the National Capi- 
tal, p. 12. 
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beset and harassed by his neighbors to give up his slaves 
to be tried for insurrection and murder, he boldly resisted, 
contending for the natural right of the slaves, to act in their 
own defense, and especially when on his own plantation 
and in their own quarters. They contended, however, that 
as his slaves had got up a dance, and had invited those of 
the adjoining plantations, the patrol was only discharging 
their duty in looking after them; but the gallant old Colonel 
defended his slaves, and told them plainly that he should 
continue to do so to the extent of his ability and means.’’* 

The masters in placing slaves in positions of authority 
created some distinction in status among them.”° More sig- 
nificant for our study are those characteristic features of 
social life, which arose as the result of social interaction 
within the circle of the life of the slaves. In Ball’s account 
of the behavior of his grandfather, who was brought from 
Africa, the conception which he had of himself seemed to 
be related to his status in Africa. ‘‘Indeed, old Ben, as my 
grandfather was called,’’ said he, ‘‘had always expressed 
great contempt for his fellow slaves, they being, as he said, 
a mean and vulgar race, quite beneath his rank and the dig- 
nity of his former station. He had, during all the time 
that I knew him, a small cabin of his own, with about half 
an acre of ground attached to it, which he cultivated on his 
own account, and from which he drew a large portion of his 
subsistence.’’”* 

Douglass’ grandmother also enjoyed the distinction of 
living in a cabin separate from the quarters. ‘‘ Whether be- 
cause she was too old for field service, or because she had 
so faithfully discharged the duties of her station in early 
life,’’ said Douglass, ‘‘I know not, but she enjoyed the high 
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privilege of living in a cabin separate from the quarters, 
having only the charge of the young children and the bur- 
den of her own support imposed upon her. She esteemed 
it great good fortune to live so, and took much comfort in 
having the children.’’”? Bishop Coppin says: ‘‘Our people, 
both slave and free, were not all a common lot, on one level. 
There were divisions, classes and distinctions among 
them.’’* In his autobiography, Bibb, who escaped from 
slavery, wrote of a mulatto slave with a fine voice as ‘‘mov- 
ing in the highest circle of slaves and free people of 
eolor.’’* This higher status was probably due to her mixed 
blood, as well as her talent for singing. 

Aside from any speculation as to the biological influence 
of white blood in creating a more energetic type of person, 
the mulatto slaves generally had a conception themselves 
that raised them above the level of the common slaves. They 
often petitioned for less arduous tasks on the grounds that 
field work was exceedingly difficult on account of their 
white blood. 


Frances Kemble writes on this point: 


‘The mulatto woman, Sally, accosted me again today, and 
begged that she might be put to some other than field labor. Sup- 
posing she felt herself unequal to it, I asked her some questions, 
but the principal reason she urged for her promotion to some less 
laborious kind of work was, that hoeing in the field was so hard 
to her on ‘‘account of her color,’’ and she therefore petitions to 
be allowed to learn a trade. I was much puzzled at this reason 
for her petition, but was presently made to understand that, being 
a mulatto, she considered field labor a degradation; her white bast- 
ardy appearing to her a title to consideration in my eyes. The 
degradation of these people is very complete, for they have accepted 
the contempt of their masters to that degree that they profess, and 
really seem to feel it for themselves, and the faintest admixture 


* Douglass, Frederick, Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, His Escape 
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of white blood in their black veins appears at once, by common con- 
sent of their own race, to raise them in the scale of humanity.’’” 


Nevertheless, these distinctions among the slaves, even 
when founded upon color, furnished the basis of a social or- 
der and control arising not externally but within the con- 
ceptions of the slaves themselves. The slave, moreover, was 
not only giving expression to the valuation which he placed 
upon color, but he was reflecting the social values which the 
white master class exemplified in their behavior. Mulatto 
slaves were usually taken into the house as servants.” ‘‘It 
is a custom as to the mulatto children, that the males born 
on an estate should never be employed as field Negroes, 
but as tradesmen: the females are brought up as domestics 
about the house... . .’’”” 

The distinction between the house slaves and the field 
slaves was one that not only had significance for the slaves, 
but persisted into freedom. An ex-slave wrote recently con- 
cerning this distinction, that ‘‘there was a social distinction 
with the slaves. The house and personal servants were on 
a higher social plane than the field slaves, while the colored 
person, who would associate with the ‘po’ white trash’ 
were practically outcasts, and held in very great contempt. 
The slaves belonging to the lower class of white folks, were 
not considered on the same level as those belonging to the 
‘quality folks,’ and the slaves of these families were always 
proud of, and bragged of their connection with the better 
families. Thus we had our own social distinctions, which 
were based largely on the social standing of the masters, 
and within the inner circle, on the position occupied in the 
plantation or home affairs. That same little indefinable dif- 
ference that existed between the social levels of the white 

> Kemble, Frances A. (Mrs. Butler), Jowrnal of a Residence on a Georgian 
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folks, existed between Colored people, and even at pres- 
ent that same little distinction still exists. It is from the 
plantations and homes of the ‘quality folks,’ that the bet- 
ter class of Colored people of the present day south, have 
been recruited. These same people as a rule, own their 
homes, or still hold good positions with the old families. 
They are clean, many of them well educated, and enjoy the 
confidence and respect of the white people today just as they 
did in the days before the war. On the other hand, the shift- 
less, improvident and irresolute class of today came largely 
from the families of a lower social order before the war. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this general order of af- 
fairs.’’* 

Likewise in the observations of travelers we find testi- 
mony to the superior status of the domestic slaves. ‘‘The 
colored domestic servants,’’ says Lyell, ‘‘are treated with 
great indulgence at Tuscaloosa. One day some of them 
gave a supper to a large party of their friends in the house 
of a family which we visited, and they feasted their guests 
on roast turkeys, ice-creams, jellies and cakes.’’” 

One slave referring to the advantage that he had over 
the field hands, writes: ‘‘I was now made a house slave. My 
duties were to wait on the table and help in the kitchen. 
I was extremely glad of this promotion as it afforded me a 
better chance of obtaining good food... . . At this period 
I had a tolerably good time of it, being employed in the 
kitchen helping to cook, or waiting at the table, and listen- 
ing to the conversation going on, I learned many things of 
which the field hands were entirely ignorant.’’*° 

Another slave acquires a superior status by becoming 
the body servant of the master’s son. ‘‘Then my business,’’ 
said he, ‘‘was to wait upon him, attend to his horse, and go 
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with him to and from school; for neglect of which, as he 
fancied, I often got severe floggings from him. Still, I did 
not wish my situation changed, for I considered my station 
a very high one; preferring an occasional licking, to being 
thrown out of office. Being a gentleman’s body servant, I 
had nothing more to do with plantation affairs, and, con- 
sequently, thought myself much superior to those children 
who had to sweep the yard. I was about twelve years old 
when given to John Wagar.’’” 

It was this improvement in status and contact with a 
larger world that not only gave the house servant a higher 
conception of himself as a slave but made slavery more irk- 
some. Lewis Clarke, a mulatto slave, while admitting the 
advantages over the field hands, complained of being subject 
to the arbitrary will of the master class. He said, ‘‘ There 
were four house-slaves in this family, including myself, and 
though we had not, in all respects, so hard work as the field 
hands, yet in many things our condition was much worse. 
We were constantly exposed to the whims and passions of 
every member of the family; from the least to the greatest, 
their anger was wreaked upon us.’’” 

Contact with the master class, too, sometimes created 
restlessness in those of the improved status. His biog- 
rapher wrote, ‘‘No doubt he began to swell somewhat with 
that feeling of superiority that the house-servant always 
felt over the field-hand. Unconsciously he partook more 
or less of the forms of life, language, traits and habits 
of the ‘white folks,’ even to the extent that suddenly his 
mistress discovered that he was adopting their language 
entirely which she solemnly forbade. While giving ready 
promise to resume the plantation patois, he found it im- 
possible. His tongue as well as his very nature would drift 
to the more refined manners and rhythmic language of the 
‘big house.’ Even an occasional cuff from his mistress 
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failed to restrain him. But this incidental change of rela- 
tions could not make him forget the humiliations of bondage, 
but rather sharpened his appreciation of its unreasonable- 
ness and unrighteousness.’’** 

This same advantage of being a house servant and dis- 
tinction which went with it is thus described by Bishop Cop- 
pin, ‘‘In cases where the housemaid was daily with the mem- 
bers of the family and the guests who mingled with them, a 
difference could be seen in appearance and general deport- 
ment. Often the house girl at the Big House was the lady 
at the quarters. She wore the cast-off clothing of her mis- 
tress. In many cases, where the mistress was kindly dis- 
posed, she took especial pride in dressing her maid in such 
finery as to place her above the common lot; or, to make her 
outshine all the neighborhood house girls.’’* 

Lunsford Lane who was a slave and later established 
himself as freedman, enjoyed the advantage of the house- 
slaves. ‘‘I had endured what a freeman would indeed call 
hard fare,’’ said he, ‘‘but my lot, on the whole, had been a 
favored one for a slave. It is known that there is a wide 
difference in the situations of what are termed house serv- 
ants, and plantation hands. I, though sometimes employed 
upon the plantation, belonged to the former which is the 
favored class.’’* 

In the social affairs of the slaves the superior status of 
the house servants was generally recognized. In the account 
of a dance, Steward says, ‘‘It was about ten o’clock when 
the aristocratic slaves began to assemble, dressed in the 
cast-off finery of their master and mistress, swelling out and 
putting on airs in imitation of those they were forced to 
obey from day to day.’’* ‘‘House servants,’’ said he fur- 
ther, ‘‘were, of course, ‘the stars’ of the party; all eyes were 
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turned to them to see how they conducted, for they, among 
slaves, are what a military man would eall ‘fugle-men.’ The 
field hands, and such of them as have generally been ex- 
cluded from the dwelling of their owners, look to the house 
servant as a pattern of politeness and gentility. And indeed, 
it is often the only method of obtaining any knowledge of the 
manners of what is called ‘genteel society’; and are some- 
times greatly envied, while others are bitterly hated.’ 

The division of labor on the plantation which gave op- 
portunity for the expression of individual talent carried with 
it certain social distinctions. As Coppin relates, ‘‘ Those who 
had musical talent often became ‘fiddlers,’ and some of 
them were considered quite expert with the bow.’’* These 
fiddlers often appeared at the dinner parties in the masters’ 
homes; and sometimes their owners profited as well as the 
slaves from their talent.*® Giving an account of the status 
of the different occupations, Frederick Douglass said: 


*““Unele’ Tobey was the blacksmith, ‘Uncle’ Harry the eart- 
wright, and ‘Uncle’ Abel was the shoemaker, and these had assist- 
ants in their several departments. These mechanics were called 
‘Uncles’ by all the younger slaves, not because they really sustained 
that relationship to any, but according to plantation etiquette as a 
mark of respect, due from the younger to the older slaves. Strange 
and even ridiculous as it may seem, among a people so uncultivated 
and with so many stern trials to look in the face, there is not to be 
found among any people a more rigid enforcement of the law of 
respect to elders than is maintained among them. I set this down 
as partly constitutional with the colored race and partly conven- 
tional.’’*° 

‘‘Among other slave notabilities, I found here one called by 
everybody, white and colored, ‘Uncle’ Isaac Copper. Once in a 
while a negro had a surname fastened to him by common consent. 
This was the case with ‘Uncle’ Isaae Copper. When the ‘Unele’ 
was dropped, he was called Doctor Copper. He was both our Doc- 
tor of Medicine and our Doctor of Divinity. Where he took his de- 
gree I am unable to say, but he was too well established in his pro- 
fession to permit question as to his native skill, or attainments. 
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One qualification he certainly had. He was a confirmed cripple, 
wholly unable to work, and was worth nothing for sale in the mar- 
ket. Though lame he was no sluggard. He made his crutches 
do him good service, and was always on the alert looking up the sick, 
and such as were supposed to need his aid and counsel. His re- 
medial prescriptions embraced four articles. For diseases of the 
body, epsom salts, and castor oil; for those of the soul, the ‘Lord’s 
prayer,’ and a few stout hickory switches.’’* 

The most influential personalities among the slaves were 
the preachers. These preachers became the interpreters of 
a religion which the slaves had developed on American soil. 
This religion was not a heritage, as many assume, from Afri- 
ca. It was other worldly because the world of everyday life 
was the world of the white man. In the heaven beyond this 
world, the Negro found a fulfillment of all his wishes. ‘‘The 
world, as the African understood it, was full of ma- 
lignant spirits, diseases and forces with which he was in 
constant mortal struggle. His religious practices were in- 
tended to gain for him immunity in this world, rather 
than assurance of the next. But the Negro in America 
was in a different situation. He was not living in his own 
world. He was a slave and that, aside from the physical 
inconvenience, implied a vast deal of inhibition. He was, 
moreover, a constant spectator of life in which he could 
not participate; excited to actions and enterprises that 
were forbidden to him because he was a slave. The restless- 
ness which this situation provoked found expression, not in 
insurrection and rebellion—although of course there were 
Negro insurrections—but in his religion and his dreams of 
another and freer world. I assume, therefore, that the rea- 
son the Negro so readily and eagerly took over from the 
white man his heaven and apocalyptic visions was because 
these materials met the demands of his peculiar racial tem- 
perament and furnished relief to the emotional strains that 
were provoked in him by the conditions of slavery.’’** 
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Although the house-servants because of their favored 
position in relation to the master class were early admitted 
to the churches, it was only with the coming of the Methodists 
and Baptists that the masses of the slaves ‘‘found a form of 
Christianity that they could make their own.’’** The white 
ministers were never as close to the people as the black 
preachers. Anderson emphasizes the difference in services 
conducted by the white ministers and those under the leader- 
ship of their own ministers in their own way. ‘‘We people 
on the plantation,’’ said he, ‘‘had our church services the 
same as the white folks. We did not always have a church 
to hold our services in, but we usually had a preacher, and 
sometimes white preachers would hold services for us, to 
which special services all the colored folks were invited. 
Our preachers were usually plantation folks just like the 
rest of us. Some man who had a little education and had 
been taught something about the Bible, would be our preach- 
er. The colored folks had their own code of religion, not 
nearly so complicated as the white man’s religion, but more 
closely observed..... When we had meetings of this kind, 
we held them in our own way and were not interfered with 
by the white folks.’’*° 

John Jasper was one of the most distinguished of the 
Negro preachers near the end of slavery. Hatcher, describ- 
ing him as ‘‘an aristocrat,’’ said, ‘‘His mode of dress, his 
manner of walking, his lofty dignity, all told a story. He 
received an aristocratic education, and he never lost it. 
Besides this, he had a most varied experience asa slave. He 
grew up on the farm, and knew what it was to be a planta- 
tion hand. He learned to work in the tobacco factory. He 
worked also in the foundries, and also served around the 
houses of the families with whom he lived; for it must be 
understood that after the breaking up of the Peachy family 
he changed owners and lived in different places. These 
things enlarged his scope, and with that keen desire to know 
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things he learned at every turn of life.’** ‘‘From his own 
account of himself,’’ says Hatcher further, ‘‘he was fond of 
display, a gay-coxcomb among the women of his race, a fun- 
maker by nature, with a self-assertion that made him a leader 
within the circles of his freedom.’ 

The appearance of Jasper at the funeral of a slave which 
was always an occasion among the slaves for ceremony and 
pageantry is described in the following account: 


‘‘There was one thing which the Negro greatly insisted upon, 
and which not even the most hard-hearted masters were ever quite 
willing to deny them. They could never bear that their dead should 
be put away without a funeral. Not that they expected, at the 
time of burial, to have the funeral service. Indeed, they did not 
desire it, and it was never according to their notions. A funeral 
to them was a pageant. It was a thing to be arranged for a long 
time ahead. It was to be marked by the gathering of the kindred 
and friends from far and wide. It was not satisfactory unless 
there was a vast and excitable crowd. It usually meant an all-day 
meeting, and often a meeting in a grove, and it drew white and 
black alike, sometimes almost in equal numbers. Another demand 
in the case—for the slaves knew how to make their demands—was 
that the Negro preacher ‘should preach the funeral’ as they called 
it. In things like this, the wishes of the slaves generally prevailed. 
‘The funeral’ loomed up weeks in advance, and although marked by 
sable garments, mournful manners and sorrowful outcries it had 
about it hints of an elaborate social function with festive accom- 
paniments. There was much staked on the fame of the officiating 
brother. He must be one of their own color, and a man of reputa- 
tion. They must have a man to plough up their emotional depths, 
and they must have freedom to indulge in the extravagancies of 
their sorrow. These demonstrations were their tribute to their dead 
and were expected to be fully adequate to do honour to the family. 

It was in this way that Jasper’s fame began. At first, his 
tempestuous, ungrammatical eloquence was restricted to Richmond, 
and there it was hedged in with many humbling limitations. But 
gradually the news concerning this fiery and thrilling orator sifted 
itself into the country, and many invitations came for him to offi- 
ciate at country funerals.’’** 





Concerning the funerals among the slaves Coppin writes: 
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‘‘One of the big days among our people was, when a funeral 
was held. A person from New Jersey who was not acquainted with 
our customs, heard it announced that: ‘next Sunday two weeks 
the funeral of Jenet Anderson will be preached.’ ‘Well,’ said the 
stranger, ‘how do they know that she will be dead.’ The fact was, 
she was already dead, and had been for some time. But, accord- 
ing to our custom, a custom growing out of necessity, we did not 
hold the funeral when the person was buried. The relatives—and 
friends—could not leave their work to attend funerals. Often per- 
sons would be buried at night after working hours. If the de- 
ceased was a free person, and the immediate family could attend 
a week day funeral, there might be others, both friends and rela- 
tives who could not attend, hence, the custom became general.’”*® 


Besides the funerals there were holiday occasions among 
the slaves when they were given an opportunity to enjoy 
social intercourse. Usually these holidays followed the lay- 
ing by of the crop. The Christmas holidays were always the 
occasion for festivities. 


‘* “We, on the plantation,’ said Anderson, ‘had our social gath- 
erings and social functions just as our white masters had. Oftimes 
when the white folks had a social gathering, a party or ball, there 
was a provision for a similar gathering for the colored folks, or 
sometimes they were permitted to come and look on at the parties 
and balls. We had occasional dances and parties in the evening, 
to which the colored people from several of the adjoining planta- 
tions were often asked. We danced some of the dances the white 
folks danced, the minuette, the reels, and other dances common in 
those days, but we liked better the dances of our own particular 
race, in which we tried to express in motion the particular feel- 
ings within our own selves. These dances were individual dances, 
consisting of shuffling of the feet, and swinging of the arms and 
shoulders in a peculiar rhythm of time developed into what is 
known today as the Double Shuffle, Heel and Toe, Buck and Wing, 
Juba, ete.’’°° 


Austin Steward thus describes a ‘‘grand dance’’ which 
was authorized by his master for Easter night. 


‘When they were all assembled, the dance commenced; the old 
fiddler struck up some favorite tune, and over the floor they went; 
the flying feet of the dancers were heard, pat, pat, over the apart- 
ment till the clock warned them it was twelve at midnight, or what 
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some call ‘low twelve,’ to distinguish it from twelve o’clock at 
noon; then the violin ceased its discordant sounds, and the merry 
dancers paused to take breath. Supper was then announced, and 
all began to prepare for the sumptuous feast. It being the pride 
of slaves to imitate the manners of their master and mistress, es- 
pecially in the ceremonies of the table, all was conducted with great 
propriety and good order. The food was well cooked and in a very 
plentiful supply. They had also managed in some way to get a 
good quantity of excellent wine, which was sipped in the most ap- 
proved and modern style. Every dusky face was lighted up, and 
every eye sparkled with joy. However ill fed they might have 
been, here, for once, there was plenty. Suffering and toil was for- 
gotten, and they all seemed with one accord to give themselves up 
to the intoxication of pleasurable amusement.’’®? 


It was during these festivities especially at Christmas 
time that there was much match making. Northup says: 

‘*They seat themselves at the rustic-table, the males on one side, 
the females on the other. The two between whom there may have 
been an exchange of tenderness, invariably manage to sit opposite ; 
‘ . The ivory teeth, contrasting with their black complexions 
exhibit two long, white streaks the whole extent of the table. All 
around the bountiful board a multitude of eyes roll in eestacy. 
Giggling and laughter and the clattering of cutlery and crock- 
ery succeed. Cuffee’s elbow hunches his neighbor’s side, im- 
pelled by an involuntary impulse of delight; Nelly shakes her fin- 
ger at Sambo and laughs, she knows not why and so the fun and 
merriment flows on.’’®? 


II. CHARACTER OF THE NEGRO FAMILY IN SLAVERY 


A. Influence of Masters on Family Relations 

Undoubtedly the masters had an interest not only in the 
propagation of their slave property; but they were con- 
cerned about the connection which the sexual union of slaves 
on the plantations established. Usually, it appears, slaves 
secured permission to marry. An overseer in a letter to 
his employer said, ‘‘I have given Chesley Permission to 
marry Molly, Sarah’s daughter. I would like to Noe if you 
object to it. I have put up a New house for Chesley.’’* Re- 
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ferring to another such instance, he said, ‘‘Esaw and biner 
has asked permission to Marry. I think it a good Match. 
What say you to it?’ 

A slave owner wrote another saying, ‘‘As my boy Reuben 
has formed an attachment to one of your girls and wants her 
for a wife this is to let you know that I am perfectly willing 
that he should, and with your consent marry her. His char- 
acter is good, he is honest, faithful and industrious.’’*’ Davis, 
a slave who enjoyed considerable freedom of movement, 
wrote concerning consumating his courtship that ‘‘we were 
both slaves, and of course had to get the consent of our 
owners, before we went further.’ 

The master’s control over the mating of his slaves went 
further than merely giving permission to the slave to marry 
the person of his choice. It was often, it appears, a command 
to marry according to the wishes of the master. A slave, 
who had been purchased and compelled to leave his wife and 
family, according to one narrative, was ‘‘compelled to take 
a young woman named Hannah, as a wife, and to abandon 
his former one. By Hannah he had a good many children, 
but after he had been with her about eight years he was sold 
away from her and their children to one Robert Ware, of 
Decatur Town, in DeKalb County, Georgia, about ten miles 
from Stevens’ place.’”’ A young mulatto girl, whose fiancée 
had eseaped to the North through Harriet Tubman, also fled 
to the North ‘‘in fear and desperation’’ when she learned 
that her master had determined to give her to one of his 
Negro slaves as a wife.’* With the instructions to the slaves 
as to the amount of tobacco they were expected to cultivate, 
according to a slave, ‘‘was the order for us to ‘get married,’ 


% Florida Plantation Records. Missouri Hist. Society, p. 140. 

® Doc. Hist. Amer. Ind. Soc., Vol. II, Plantation and Frontier, p. 45. 

® Davis, Noah, The Narrative of the Life of Rev. Noah Davis, A colored 
man written by himself, at the age of fifty-four, pp. 26-27. 

* Brown, John, Slave Life in Georgia, p. 63. 

® Tubman, Harriet, Harriet, the Moses of her people, by Mrs. Sarah H. 
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according to Slavery, or in other words, to enrich his planta- 
tion by a family of young slaves.’’*® 

A Negro sailor on an English ship, after having been de- 
serted in an American port, was sold into slavery. The nar- 
rative of a slave who was on the same plantation to which 
he was sent says: 


‘*When he had been some three or four years on the plantation, 
his master bade him take a wife. John told him he had one in Eng- 
land, and two dear children. Then his master flogged him for say- 
ing so, and for insisting upon it that he was free and a British 
subject. At last, to save his poor body from the torture of the 
cowhide and the paddle, he promised his master never to say as 
much again, and to look out for a wife. In Jones County, and 
about five miles from Stevens’ plantation, there lived another 
planter named John Ward. John Glasgow, having to go backwards 
and forwards on errands, saw and at length selected a young, bright, 
eolored girl named Nancy, and they were married, in the way that 
slaves are; that is, nominally. This did not please Stevens, be- 
cause Nancy being Ward’s property, her children would be Ward’s 
also; so John was flogged for marrying Nancy, instead of one of 
Stevens’ ‘likely gals,’ and was forbidden to visit her. Still he 
contrived to do so without his master’s discovering it. The young 
woman was of a very sweet disposition, it seems, and knew all about 
John’s misfortunes, and his having a wife and children in Eng- 
land. She was very kind to him, and would weep over him, as she 
dressed his sore and bleeding back when he crept to her log cabin 
at dead of night, so it was no wonder he came to love her and the 
three children she bore him, whilst all the time talking of his Eng- 
lish wife and children, whom he should never see more; never, 
never. ’’® 


Aside from the economic motive that might prompt slave 
holders to have their slaves marry, it appears in the follow- 
ing excerpt that mistresses sought this means of controlling 
the master’s sex relations with the female slaves: 


‘Mistress told sister that she had best get married, and that if she 
would, she would give her a wedding. Soon after a very respectable 
young man, belonging to Mr. Bowman, a wealthy planter, and re- 
puted to be a good master, began to court my sister. This very 
much pleased Mistress, who wished to hasten the marriage. She 

*® Jackson, Andrew, Narrative and Writings of Andrew Jackson of Ken- 
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determined that her maid should be married, not as slaves usually 
are, but that with the usual matrimonial ceremonies should be tied 
the knot to be broken only by death. The Sabbath was appointed 
for the marriage, which was to take place at the Episcopal Church. 
I must here state that no slave can be married lawfully, without 
a fine from his or her owner. Mistress and all the family, except 
the old man, went to church, to witness the marriage ceremony, 
which was to be performed by their minister, Parson Reynolds. 
The master of Josiah, my sister’s destined husband, was also at 
the wedding, for he thought a great deal of his man. Mistress re- 
turned delighted from the wedding, for she thought she had accom- 
plished a great piece of work. But the whole affair only enraged 
her unfeeling husband, who, to be revenged upon the maid, pro- 
posed to sell her. To this his wife refused consent. Although Mrs. 
T. had never told him her suspicions or what my sister had said, 
yet he suspected the truth, and determined to be revenged. Ac- 
cordingly, during another absence of Mistress, he again cruelly 
whipped my sister. A continued repetition of these things finally 
killed our Mistress, who the doctor said, died of a broken heart. 
After the death of this friend, sister ran away leaving her hus- 
band and one child and finally found her way to the North. None 
of our family ever heard from her afterwards, until I accidentally 
met her in the streets in Philadelphia. My readers can imagine 
what a meeting ours must have been. She is again married and in 
prosperity. ’’® 


To the same extent that the slave in forming a conjugal 
relation was subject to the wishes of his master he was under 
the will of the latter in continuing that relationship. Beyond 
the will of the master were the contingencies of family for- 
tunes such as changes in the economic status and deaths 
which affected the stability of the slave family. Washington 
Irving who recognized as a peculiar evil of slavery the fact 
that slaves are ‘‘parted from their children’”’ reflected philo- 
sophically in his journals, ‘‘but are not white people so, by 
schooling, marriage, business, ete.’’ ** Bruce who writes 
with detachment concerning slavery tells how the division 
of the property upon the death of his master broke up his 
family. ‘‘My parents belonged,’’ he said, ‘‘to Lemuel Bruce, 
who died about the year 1836, leaving two children, William 
Bruce and Rebecca Bruce, who went to live with their aunt, 


* Thompson, John, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 
@Irving, Washington, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 115. 
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Mrs. Prudence Perkinson; he also left two families of slaves, 
and they were divided between his two children; my mother’s 
family fell to Miss Rebecca, and the other family, the head 
of which was known as Bristo was left to William H. Bruce. 
Then it was that family ties were broken, the slaves were all 
hired out, my mother to one man and my father to another. 
I was too young then to know anything about it, and have to 
rely entirely on what I have heard my mother and others 
older than myself say.’’** 

Josiah Henson, like Bishop L. H. Holsey,®* records the 
same misfortune on the death of his master. ‘‘In conse- 
quence of his decease,’’ said Henson, ‘‘it became necessary 
to sell the estate and the slaves, in order to divide the prop- 
erty among the heirs; and we were all put up at auction 
and sold to the highest bidder, and seattered over various 
parts of the country. My brothers and sisters were bid off 
one by one, while my mother, holding my hand, looked on in 
an agony of grief, the cause of which I but ill understood at 
first, but which dawned on my mind with dreadful clearness, 
as the sale proceeded. My mother was then separated from 
me, and put up in her turn. She was bought by a man named 
Isaac R. residing in Montgomery county, and then I was 
offered to the assembled purchasers. My mother, half dis- 
tracted with the parting forever from all her children, pushed 
through the crowd while the bidding for me was going on, 
to the spot where R. was standing. She fell at his feet, and 
clung to his knees, entreating him in tones that a mother only 
could command to buy her Baby as well as herself, and spare 
to her one of her little ones at least. Will it, can it be be- 
lieved that this man, thus appealed to, was capable not 
merely of turning a deaf ear to her supplication, but of dis- 
engaging himself from her with such violent blows and kicks, 
as to reduce her to the necessity of creeping out of his reach, 

® Bruce, Henry Clay, The New Man, Twenty-nine Years a Slave, Twenty- 
nine Years a Free Man, p. 13. 
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and mingling the groan of bodily suffering with the sob of 
a breaking heart?’’® 

The following vivid description of the method of dividing 
property in slaves upon the death of the owner also shows the 
effects of the settlement of estates upon the integrity of the 
slave family. 


‘‘It was a bright, sunshiny morning, in the autumn season, 
at about the commencement of tobacco cutting time. At the ap- 
pointed hour, nearly the whole of us had congregated in the great 
yard, under the sycamore tree. <A fourth part of the Negroes on 
the estate, had been kept back by Betty Moore, as her share, her 
husband’s will giving her the right of making a selection. Besides 
these, she had taken my brother, Silas, and my sister, Lucy, whom 
she reserved on behalf of her eldest daughter, the wife of Burrell 
Williams. They were fine, strong children, and it was arranged 
they should remain with Betty till she died, and then revert to 
Burrell Williams. All who were there stood together, facing the 
Executors, or Committee as they were called, who sat on. chairs 
under the same sycamore tree I have spoken of. Burrell Williams, 
James Davis, and Billy Bell, held themselves aloof, and did not 
in any manner interfere with the proceedings of the Committee 
who sold us off into three lots, each lot consisting of about twenty- 
five or thirty, as near as I ean recollect. As there was a good deal 
of difference in the value of the slaves, individually, some being 
stronger than others, or more likely, the allotments were regulated 
so as to equalize the value of each division. For instance, my brother 
Silas and my sister Lucy, who belonged rightly to the gang of 
which I and my mother and other members of the family formed a 
part, were replaced by two of my cousins Annikie’s children, a boy 
and a girl; the first called Henry, the other Mason, who were weak 
and sickly. When the lots had been sold off, the names of the men, 
women and children composing them were written on three slips 
of paper, and these were put into a hat. Burrell Williams then 
came forward and drew, James Davis followed, and Billy Bell came 
last. The lot in which I and my mother were was drawn by James 
Davis. Each slip was then signed by the Committee, and the lot 
turned over to the new owner.’’® 

It appears, however, that consideration for the family ties 
of the slaves prevented the breaking of families at times 
when the estate had to be divided. In one instance in divid- 
ing up an estate among the mother and her four children, the 


® Henson, Josiah, The Life of Josiah Henson, pp. 3-4. 
* Brown, John, op. cit., pp. 6-8. 
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slaves ‘‘were placed in five lots, and these were so arranged 
as to keep the families together.’’*’ Since these lots were 
of unequal value the difference in the distribution was made 
up from other property. John Thompson, who writes in 
his autobiography that the first act of slavery recorded in his 
memory was the sale of his sister, says in referring to the 
division of the estate upon the death of his mistress that his 
‘*father’s family’’ went to the same master. 

There is, however, plenty of testimony to show that the 
family bonds of the slaves were ignored when economic con- 
siderations were involved. The demand for slaves on the 
plantations of the lower South always increased their eco- 
nomic value. One slave says that he was sold for three 
hundred and ten dollars when ten years of age because of 
the rise in the price of cotton.*® Harriet Tubman tells how 
the dilapidated state of things about the ‘‘Great House’’ was 
the occasion for the disappearance of slaves—either sold or 
hired out.” It was in the slave trade where men were dealing 
with slaves as commodities that the least sentiment was 
shown towards the family ties of the slaves. The Alez- 
andria Gazette commenting on the slave trade in the Na- 
tional capital, said, ‘‘Here you may behold fathers and 
mothers leaving behind them the dearest objects of af- 
fection, and moving slowly along in the mute agony of 
despair; there, the young mother, sobbing over the infant 
whose innocent smile seems but to increase her misery. 
From some you will hear the burst of bitter lamentation, 
while from others the loud hysteric laugh breaks forth, de- 
noting still deeper agony. Such is but a faint picture of the 
American slave-trade.’’” 

In an autobiography of a slave we are furnished with a 
transaction in St. Louis where the marital relations between 


* Pickard, Mrs. Kate E. R., op. cit., p. 151. 

® Thompson, John, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

® Brown, John, op. cit., p. 15. 

™ Tubman, Harriet, op. cit., p. 17. 
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a slave, who lost his wife, was decided by the bidding of the 
speculators in slaves. 


‘A man and his wife, both slaves, were brought from the coun- 
try to the city, for sale. They were taken to the room of Austin 
& Salvage, auctioneers. Several slave-speculators, who are always 
to be found at auctions where slaves are to be sold, were present. 
The man was first put up and sold to the highest bidder. The wife 
was next ordered to ascend the platform. I was present. She slowly 
obeyed the order. The auctioneer commenced, and soon several 
hundred dollars were bid. My eyes were intensely fixed on the 
face of the woman, whose cheeks were wet with tears. But a con- 
versation between the slave and his new master attracted my at- 
tention. I drew near them to listen. The slave was begging his 
new master to purchase his wife. Said he, ‘Master, if you will only 
buy Fanny, I know you will get the worth of your money. She is 
a good cook, a good washer, and her last mistress liked her very 
much. If you will only buy her now how happy I shall be.’ The 
new master replied that he did not want her, but if she sold cheap 
he would purchase her. I watched the countenance of the man 
while the different persons were bidding on his wife. When his 
new master bid on his wife you could see the smile upon his coun- 
tenance, and the tears stop; but as soon as another would bid, you 
could see the countenance change and the tears start afresh.’’"? 


The same writer gives us a description of the callous at- 
titude of a slave trader who complained of a child’s erying 
‘and told the mother to stop the child’s d—d noises, or he 
would.’’ He continues: 


‘‘The woman tried to keep the child from erying but could not. 
We put up at night with an acquaintance of Mr. Walker, and in 
the morning, just as we were about to start, the child again com- 
menced erying. Walker stepped up to her and told her to give the 
child to him. The mother tremblingly obeyed. He took the child by 
one arm, as you would a cat by the leg, walked into the house and 
said to the lady, ‘Madam, I will make you a present of this little nig- 
ger; it keeps such a noise that I can’t bear it.’ ‘Thank you, sir,’ said 
the lady. The mother as soon as she saw that her child was to be 
left, ran up to Mr. Walker and falling upon her knees, begged 
him to let her have her child; she clung around his legs, and eried, 
‘Oh, my child! my child! master, do let me have it again! Oh, do, 
do, do! I will stop its erying if you will only let me have it 
again.’ When I saw this woman crying for her child so piteously, 

™ Quoted in Brown, William Wells, Narrative of William W. Brown, pp. 
110-112. 
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a shudder—a feeling akin to horror—shot through my frame. I 
have often since in imagination heard her erying for her child.—’’*® 

Even slave traders seemed to be affected at times by the 
parental affection shown children. It is recorded that a slave 
trader at one such transaction, ‘‘hung down his head and 
wiped the tears from his eyes; and to relieve himself from a 
scene so affecting, he said, ‘Mary you can go some way with 
your mother, and return soon.’ Turning to mother, he said, 
‘old woman, I will do the best I can for your daughter; I will 
sell her to a good master.’ ’’* 

J. W.C. Pennington’s family which was broken up by the 
sale of his mother and children in Maryland was restored 
through the purchase of his father. ‘‘ When I was about four 
years of age,’’ said he, ‘‘my mother, an older brother and 
myself, were given to a son of my master, who had studied 
for the medical profession, but who had not married wealthy, 
and was about to settle as a wheat-planter in Washington 
County, on the western shore. This began the first of our 
family troubles that I knew anything about, as it occasioned 
a separation between my mother and the only two children 
she then had, and my father, did not continue long; my father 
being a valuable slave, my master was glad to purchase 
him.’’?° 

Among the restraining influences upon the selling of 
slaves without regard for their family ties should be men- 
tioned the blood relationships to the masters. Loguen 
speaks of being the pet of his white father” who sought to 
save his mother from being sold’ A mulatto who relates 
how his white grandfather objected to the breaking up of a 
family, tells how his grandfather’s wishes were disregarded 
in the case of his own family when it came to dividing up 
the estate. 
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‘“When I was about six years of age, the estate of Samuel Camp- 
bell, my grandfather, was sold at auction. His sons and daughters 
were all present at the sale, except Mrs. Banton. Among the ar- 
ticles and animals put upon the catalogue, and placed in the hands 
of the auctioneer, were a large number of slaves. When everything 
else had been disposed of, the question arose among the heirs, 
‘What shall be done with Letty (my mother) and her children?’ 
John and William Campbell, came to mother, and told her they 
would divide her family among the heirs, but none of them should 
go out of the family. One of the daughters—to her everlasting 
honor be it spoken—remonstrated against any such proceeding. Ju- 
dith, the wife of Joseph Logan, told her brothers and sisters, ‘Letty 
is our own half sister, and you know it; father never intended they 
should be sold.’ Her protest was disregarded, and the auctioneer 
was ordered to proceed. My mother, and her infant son, Cyrus, 
about one year old, were put up together and sold for $500. Sis- 
ters and brothers selling their own sister and her children.’’*® 





B. The Family Group 


We have considered so far the influence of the masters in 
general on the integrity of the slave family. We now pro- 
pose to inquire into the nature of the slave family as a group 
of persons having social relations.” It is our purpose to 
determine to what extent there was developed in slavery a 
family consciousness and a family organization in which the 
roles of the different members of the family were defined and 
recognized. Moreover, we are especially interested in deter- 
mining the extent of control, the building up of a family tra- 
dition, and how the personality of the Negro was formed in 
the matrix of the family. Of course, in such an investigation 
we must take into the account the relation to the masters who 
figured more or less in the world of the Negro slave. 

Let us consider first the extent to which the slave was 
acquainted with his ancestry. From the biographies and auto- 
biographies of slaves it appears that the knowledge which 
slaves had of their ancestry varied considerably. Bishop 

% Clarke, Milton, op. ctt., p. 69. See also Brown, William Wells, op. cit., pp. 
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Lane, who was born in 1834 in Madison County, Tennessee, 
says that he was ‘‘reared almost motherless and fatherless, 
having no parental care and guidance given’’ him.*° An- 
other slave who remained with his parents until nine years 
of age knew his parents and the names of his five brothers 
and sisters.** Booker Washington, who was born in slavery 
about 1858 or 1859, knew nothing of his ancestry except his 
mother and the reports that his father was a white man 
living on a nearby plantation.*? Although Frederick Doug- 
lass possessed no knowledge of his father and knew his 
mother only through ‘‘little glimpses’’ of her at night when 
she came to see him, he was well acquainted with his mother’s 
parents who had some standing in the neighborhood. 
Josiah Henson, who was born, June 15, 1789, in Charles 
County, Maryland, says that his knowledge of his father was 
restricted to his appearance ‘‘one day with his head bloody 
and his back lacerated. He was in a state of great excite- 
ment, and though it was all a mystery to me at the age of 
three or four years, it was explained at a later period, and 
I understood that he had been suffering the cruel penalty of 
the Maryland law for beating a white man. His right ear 
had been cut off close to his head, and he had received a 
hundred lashes on his back. He had beaten the overseer for 
a brutal assault on my mother, and this was his punishment. 
Furious at such treatment, my father became a different 
man, and was so morose, disobedient, and intractable that 
Mr. N— determined to sell him. He accordingly parted with 
him, not long after, to his son, who lived in Alabama; and 
neither my mother nor I ever heard of him again.’ 
Concerning another slave, who was left an orphan, his 
biographer said, ‘‘ Anderson cannot remember his father, but 
has heard him described as a person of light mulatto 
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complexion who pursued the occupation of a servant on 
board the steam boats employed on the Mississippi. While 
Anderson was yet an infant, his father made his escape from 
slavery, and, it was believed, went to South America. When 
seven years of age, his mother, having given offence to her 
master, was sold to a negro trader for transportation to the 
slave market of New Orleans, and he was left an orphan.’ 

In a large number of stories of the lives of slaves we find 
a knowledge not only of the mother but also the name of the 
father as well.*° In some cases the slaves as set forth in the 
excerpt below were able to trace their descent to an ancestor 
who was brought to America from Africa. 


‘*My name is John Brown. How I came to take it, I will ex- 
plain in due time. When in slavery I was called Fed. Why I was 
so named, I cannot tell. I never knew myself to have any other 
name, nor always by that; for it is common for slaves to answer to 
any name as it suits the humour of the master. I do not know 
how old I am, but think I may be any age between thirty-five and 
forty. I fancy I must be about thirty-seven or eight as nearly as 
I can guess. I was raised on Betty Moore’s estate, in Southampton 
County, Virginia, about three miles from Jerusalem Court House 
and the little Nottoway river. My mother belonged to Betty Moore. 
Her name was Nancy; but she was called Nanny. My father’s name 
was Joe. He was owned by a planter named Benford, who lived at 
Northampton, in the same state. I believe my father and his family 
were bred on Benford’s plantation. His father had been stolen from 
Afriea. He was of the Eboe tribe. I remember seeing him once, 
when he came to visit my mother. He was very black. I never 
saw him but that one time, and though I was quite small, I have a 
distinct recollection of him. He and my mother were separated, in 
consequence of his master going further off, and then my mother 
was forced to take another husband. She had three children by my 
father; myself, and my brother and sister, twins. My brother’s 
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name was Silas, and my sister’s Lucy. My mother’s second hus- 
band’s name was Lamb. He was the property of a neighboring 
planter and miller named Collier. By him she had three children ; 
two boys, Curtis and Cain, and a girl between them ealled Irene.’’s" 


Charles Ball says that ‘‘his grandfather was brought 
my > fon) 
from Africa, and sold as a slave in Calvert County, in Mary- 
b] 7? 
land, about the year 1730.’"** He continues: 


‘‘T never understood the name of the ship in which he was im- 
ported nor the name of the planter, who bought him on his ar- 
rival, but at the time I knew him he was a slave in a family called 
Mauel, who resided near Leonardtown. My father was a slave 
in a family named Hantz, living near the same place. My mother 
was the slave of a tobacco planter, an old man, who died, according 
to the best of my recollection, when I was about four years old, 
leaving his property in such a situation that it became necessary, 
as I suppose, to sell a part of it to pay his debts. Soon after his 
death, several of his slaves, and with others myself, were sold at 
publick vendue. My mother had several children, my brothers and 
sisters, and we were all sold on the same day to different purchasers. 
Our new masters took us away, and I never saw my mother, nor 
any of my brothers or sisters afterwards. This was, I presume, 
about the year 1785. I learned subsequently from my father, that 
my mother was sold to a Georgia trader, who soon after that car- 
ried her away from Maryland. Her other children were sold to 
slave-dealers from Carolina, and were also taken away, so that I 
was left alone in Calvert County, with my father, whose owner 
lived only a few miles from my new master’s residence.’’®® 

In the biographies and autobiographies of Negroes we 
find frequent references to white ancestry. Bishop L. H. 
Holsey writes, ‘‘I was born in Georgia, near Columbus, in 
1842, and at that time was the slave of James Holsey, who 
was also my father. He was a gentleman of classical edu- 
cation, dignified in appearance and manner of life, and repre- 
sented that old antebellum class of Southern aristocracy 
who did not know enough of manual labor to black their own 
shoes or saddle their own horses. Like many others of his 
day and time he never married, but mingled to some extent, 
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with those families of the African race that were his slaves— 
his personal property.’’®”° 

William Grimes, born in King George County, Virginia, 
in 1784, gives his white ancestry. ‘‘My father, —,’’ said he, 
‘‘was one of the most wealthy planters in Virginia. He had 
four sons; two by his wife, one, myself, by a slave of Doct. 
Steward, and another by his own servant maid. In all the 
Slave States, the children follow the condition of their 
mother; so that although in fact, the son of , | was in 
law a bastard and slave, and owned by Doct. Steward.’’” 

Another account gives white ancestry on both sides. 





‘‘My father was from ‘beyond the flood’—from Scotland, and 
by trade a weaver. He had been married in his own country, and 
lost his wife, who left to him, as I have been told, two sons. He came 
to this country in time to be in the earliest scenes of the American 
Revolution. He was at the battle of Bunker Hill, and continued 
in the army to the close of the war. About the year 1800, or before, 
he came to Kentucky, and married Miss Letitia Campbell, then held 
as a slave by her dear and affectionate father. My father died, 
as near as I can recollect, when I was about ten or twelve years of 
age. He had received a wound in the war, which made him lame 
as long as he lived. I have often heard him tell of Scotland, sing 
the merry songs of his native land, and long to see its hills once 
more.’’ . . . . ‘‘I was born in March, as near as I ean ascertain, 
in the year 1815, in Madison County, Kentucky, about seven miles 
from Richmond, upon the plantation of my grandfather, Samuel 
Campbell. He was considered a very respectable man, among his 
fellow robbers, the slave-holders. It did not render him less hon- 
orable in their eyes, that he took to his bed Mary, his slave, per- 
haps half white, by whom he had one daughter, Letitia Campbell. 
This was before his marriage.’ ’®? 

The white ancestry of Negroes, including the well-known 
eases of Douglass and Washington, who played a prominent 
part in the history of the Negro, has frequently been em- 
phasized by those who have made a study of Negro life.* 

° Holsey, op. cit., p. 9. 

“Grimes, William, Life of William Grimes, p. 5. 

@ Clarke, Lewis Garrard., op. cit., pp. 7-8. 

* Reuter, E. B., ‘‘The Superiority of the Mulatto,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology. Vol. XXIII. pp. 83-106; The Mulatto in the United States; Hers- 
kovits, Melville J.. The American Negro. 
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At the same time this fact has been regarded as a cause of 
demoralization of the sex life of the Negroes.* White an- 
cestry is significant in the study of Negro family not only 
because it became the basis of social distinctions among the 
slaves and formed the group which was most often emanci- 
pated, but because the numerous instances of white fathers 
enhanced the dominating réle of the Negro mother in the 
slave family. Douglass, whose father was reputed to be 
white, says succinetly: ‘‘Of my father I know nothing.’ 
Washington did not even know the name of the white man 
who was said to have been his father.** In many cases, of 
course, the white father was not only known but his paternal 
interest in the family was such as to create fond attachment 
between his slave children and himself. 

On the other hand, the relationship took another form. 
‘‘My grandfather was a mulatto,’’ said another Negro, ‘‘ His 
father was his owner. I have often heard him say that the 
only person in the world he was ever afraid of was his father 
until he was grown. His father had a lot of property and 
owned a large number of slaves. One member of the family 
was congressman for a long time and owned nearly half of 
County, Georgia. My grandfather was unlike most 
colored people with white relations in that he didn’t like 
them. He said his father was especially mean. My grand- 
father often told how his father would punish him. His 
father let him marry a mulatto on another plantation but 
whenever he was angry with my grandfather he would pre- 
vent him from going to see his wife and threaten him that 
he would make him marry a wife on the plantation.’’” 


In the family relationships of the slaves, individuals de- 
veloped personalities that became part of the family con- 
sciousness. Douglass says that his grandmother and grand- 
father were considered ‘‘old settlers’’ in the neighborhood 





* DuBois, W. T. B., op. cit. 

*® Douglass. op. cit., p. 15. 

* Washington, Booker, T. op. cit., p. 2. 

" Family History Manuscript, Writer ’s Collection. 
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and that his ‘‘grandmother, especially, was held in high es- 
teem, far higher than was the lot of most colored people in 
that region.’’ ‘‘She was a good nurse, and a capable hand in 
making nets used for catching shad and herring, and was, 
withal, somewhat famous as a fisherwoman. I have known 
her to be in the water waist deep, for hours, seine-hauling. 
She was a gardner as well as fisherwoman, and remarkable 
for her success in keeping her seedling sweet potatoes 
through the months of winter, and easily got the reputation 
of being born to ‘good luck.’ In planting time Grandmother 
Betsey was sent for in all directions, simply to place the 
seedling potatoes in the hills or drills; for superstitution had 
it that her touch was needed to make them grow. This repu- 
tation was full of advantage to her and her grandchildren, 
for a good crop, after her planting for the neighbors, 
brought her a share of the harvest.’’*? 

Other instances may be added. Northup writes of his 
father as ‘‘a man respected for his industry and integrity’’ 
though he was born a slave.** Moton’s grandmother, a 
woman of remarkable physical and mental vigor, who car- 
ried the keys on her master’s plantation, was supposed to 
possess the characteristics of her great grandfather, an ex- 
ceptionally fine specimen of physical manhood directly from 
Africa.“ In such instances we find the beginnings of a 
family tradition. 

In some slave families we find a high degree of organiza- 
tion and a deep sense of family solidarity. When Penning- 
ton’s father was given a whipping, says he, ‘‘ This act created 
an open rupture with our family—each member felt the deep 
insult that had been inflicted upon our head; the spirit of the 
whole family was roused; we talked of it in our nightly 
gatherings, and showed it in our daily melancholy aspect.’’*” 

Moreover, in his family there was such solidarity that 

7 Douglass, op. cit. p. 14. 

% Northup, Solomon, Twelve Years a Slave, p. 19. 

** Moton, Robert Russa, op. cit. pp. 4-6. 


** Pennington, J. W. C., The Fugitive Blacksmith; or Events in the History 
of James W. C. Pennington, p. 7. 
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the offence against the family affected his conception of him- 
self which he found in his role as a skilled mechanic. ‘‘I had 
always aimed to be trustworthy,’’ said he, ‘‘and feeling a 
high degree of mechanical pride, I had aimed to do my work 
with dispatch and skill; my blacksmith’s pride and taste was 
one thing that had reconciled me so long to remain a slave. 
I sought to distinguish myself in the finer branches of the 
business by invention and finish; I frequently tried my hand 
at making guns and pistols, putting blades in pen knives, 
making fancy hammers, hatchets, sword-canes, &e., &. Be- 
sides I used to assist my father at night in making straw 
hats and willow-baskets, by which means we supplied our 
family with little articles of food, clothing and luxury, which 
slaves in the mildest form of the system never get from the 
master; but after this, I found that my mechanic’s pleasure 
and pride were gone. I thought of nothing but the family 
disgrace under which we were smarting, and how to get out 
Sidi 

The organization and the solidarity of the slave family 
too, was based upon the economy of the slave household and 
the organization of the family group within the cabin. Al- 
though some writers have laid great stress upon the indis- 
criminate mixing of the sexes and kindred in the slave huts, 
there is much evidence to show that it was equally true that 
the family groups were often treated as units and rationed 
as such.**’ Moreover, it should not be forgotten that there 
was greater regard for the integrity of the slave family in 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, where slavery was 
disintegrating, than on the large plantations of the lower 
South. Because of the dependence of the children upon the 
mother it appears that the mother and smaller children were 
sold together. We find advertisements like the following: 

‘A Wench, complete cook, washer and ironer, and her four 


children—a Boy 12, another 9, a Girl 5, that sews; and a Girl about 
4 yearsold. Another family—a Wench, complete washer and ironer, 





and her Daughter, 14 years old, accustomed to the house.’’?°8 

%* Pennington, J. W. C., The Fugitive Blacksmith; or Events in the History 
of James W. C. Pennington, p. 8-9. 

1” Florida Plantation Records, pp. 513-514. 

18 Doc. Hist. Amer. Ind. Soc., Vol. II, Plantation and Frontier, p. 58. 
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Although the father is absent in many transactions in- 
volving the slave family, in the following description we have 
a type of family organization in which the father’s position 
is supreme. 


‘‘Lydia, the woman whom I have mentioned heretofore, was 
one of the women whose husbands procured little or nothing for 
the sustenance of their families, and I often gave her a quarter 
of a rackoon or a small opossum, for which she appeared very 
thankful. Her health was not good—she had a bad cough, and 
often told me, she was feverish and restless at night. It appeared 
clear to me that this woman’s constitution was broken by hard- 
ships, and sufferings, and that she could not live long in her pres- 
ent mode of existence. Her husband, a native of a country far in 
the interior of Africa, said he had been a priest in his own nation 
and had never been taught to do any kind of labor being supported 
by the contributions of the publick; and he now maintained as far 
as he could, the same kind of lazy dignity, that he had enjoyed 
at home. -He was compelled by the overseer to work, with the other 
hands, in the field, but as soon as he had come into his cabin, he 
took his seat and refused to give his wife the least assistance in 
doing anything. She was consequently obliged to do the little 
work, that it was necessary to perform in the cabin; and also to 
bear all the labour of weeding and cultivating the family patch 
or garden. The husband was a morose, sullen man, and said he 
formerly had ten wives in his own country, who all had to work 
for, and wait upon him; and he thought himself badly off here, 
in having but one woman to do anything for him. This man was 
very irritable, and often beat and otherwise maltreated his wife, 
on the slightest provocation, and the overseer refused to protect 
her, on the ground that he never interfered in the family quarrels 
of the black people. I pitied this woman greatly, but as it was 
not in my power to remove her from the presence and authority 
of her husband, I thought it prudent not to say or do anything 
to provoke him further against her.’’?°° 


Another slave born in Tennessee in 1844 recalls in her 
autobiography as given recently to an investigator that her 
master, ‘‘had four families of slaves, i. e., Aunt Caroline’s 
family, Uncle Tom’s family, Uncle Dave’s family and the 
family of which [was a member. None of these others were 
related by blood to us. My father had several brothers who 
lived on other places..... Each family had a cabin and there 
were but four cabins on the place.’’*° 


7 Ball, Charles, op. cit., pp. 203-205. 
10 ¢* Autobiography of an Ex-Slave,’’ Manuscript, Author’s Collection. 
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The designation of these families seems to point to the 
head or dominant figures in the family. Two of the families 
are designated according to the male head and one by a 
female head. The status of the male heads in these families 
is related to the fact that they were on a small plantation and 
had a status more nearly that of tenants rather than field 
hands on the large plantations. The high status of these 
slave families is also evidenced by the fact that each family 
had its own cabin. While the name of the fourth family is 
not given we learn further in the document that the mother 
was the dominant person in the family. The father was 
‘‘made after the timid kind”’ and ‘‘would never fuss back’’ 
at his wife. She was constantly warning her husband: 


‘*Bob, I don’t want no sorry nigger around me. I can’t tolerate 
you if you ain’t got no backbone.’’!” 

Although many of the slave documents are not as explicit 
as the above in assigning to the mother the dominant role in 
the family group the frequency with which one meets the 
statement that the father escaped from slavery or was seen 
seldom or not at all is sufficient evidence of the mother’s 
place. The father was the visitor often to the home pre- 
sided over by the mother. One slave writes that he did not 
see his father sufficient to ‘‘become familiar with him as a 
father,’’ and ‘‘A few years later he married another woman 
from another plantation. They never had a family, but the 
wife had a daughter by the master.’’’* Another slave says 
concerning his paternity, ‘‘ All that I know about it (male 
parentage) is, that my mother informed me that my father’s 
name was James Bibb.’’*** 

It was the mother who ultimately provided the child’s 
needs and at the cost often of great suffering defied the 
masters. ‘‘I remember well my mother often hid us all in 
the woods, to prevent master selling us,’’ said a former 


11¢¢ Autobiography of an Ex-Slave,’’ Manuscript, Author’s Collection. 
2 Anderson, Robert, op. cit., p. 5. 
%@ Bibb, op. cit., p. 14. 
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slave. ‘‘When we wanted water, she sought for it in any 
hole or puddle, formed by falling trees or otherwise: it was 
often full of tadpoles and insects: she strained it, and gave 
it round to each of us in the hollow of her hand. For food, 
she gathered berries in the woods, got potatoes, raw corn, 
&c. After atime the master would send word to her to come 
in, promising he would not sell us. But, at length, persons 
came, who agreed to give the prices he set on us. His wife, 
with much to be done, prevailed on him not to sell me; but he 
sold my brother, who was a little boy. My mother, frantic 
with grief, resisted their taking her child away; she was 
beaten and held down: she fainted, and when she came to 
herself, her boy was gone. She made much outcry, for 
which the master tied her up to a peach tree in the yard, and 
flogged her.’’** 


‘¢Sister asked me to speak to mother,’’ said another. ‘‘I 
ran and called her; she hesitated a good deal, but the shrieks 
of her child at length overcame every fear, and she rushed 
into the presence of, and began to remonstrate with, this 
brute. He was only the more enraged. He turned around 
with all the vengeance of a fury, and knocked poor mother 
down, and injured her severely. When I saw the blood 
streaming from the shoulders of my sister, and my mother 
knocked down, I became completely frantic, and ran and 
caught an axe, and intended to cut him down at a blow. My 
mother had recovered her feet just in time to meet me at the 
door. She persuaded me not to go into the spinning room, 
where this whipping took place. Sister soon came out, cov- 
ered with blood. Mother washed her wounds as well as she 
could. In six days after this, sister was chained to a gang 
of a hundred and sixty slaves, and sent down to New Or- 
leans. Mother begged for her daughter; said she would get 
some one to buy her; a gentleman offered to do this, after 
she was sold to the slave driver.’”* 


™ Grandy, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
™® Clarke, Milton, op. cit., p. 74. 
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In the independent efforts to maintain the slave house- 
holds we find collective activities which centered about the 
family groups as an independent economy carried on in the 
neighborhood of the quarters on the plantations. ‘‘A large 
field,’’ said Pickard, ‘‘was divided into as many little 
patches as there were field hands on the plantation; and 
every slave could here work nights and Sundays to cultivate 
his crop. Some raised cotton, others corn; and many planted 
their patches entirely to water-melons. If the overseer 
chanced to be ‘‘far’ard’’ with his work, and there was not 
much grass among the corn and cotton, they could some- 
times have a half holiday on Saturday to work for them- 
selves. But chiefly they depended on their Sundays. Early 
in the morning they were out with mules and ploughs, and 
till late at night, they toiled to raise their little crops. When 
the moon shone brightly, if they were getting ‘‘in the grass’”’, 
they often remained at work all night.’’’”® 

‘On every plantation, with which I ever had any ac- 
quaintance,’’ said Charles Ball, ‘‘the people are allowed 
to make patches, as they are called—that is, gardens, in some 
remote and unprofitable part of the estate, generally in the 
woods, in which they plant corn, potatoes, pumpkins, melon 

1emselves. se pé 5 ust cultivate on 
&e., for themselves. These patches they must cultivat 
Sunday, or let them go uncultivated. I think, that on this 
estate, there were about thirty of these patches, cleared in 
the woods; and fenced—some with rails and others with 
brush—the property of the various families. The vegetables 

16 Pickard, Mrs. Kate E. R., op. cit., p. 124. The following item appears in 
a plantation journal. ‘‘Saterday 5. Pleasant today. 2 to stock. 1 sick, 
Sariah, 1 Minding Children. As I am on planting and is Ready (y) to go 
to worken the crop on Monday, I have give the Negros today to plant ther 
little crops for themsevels. A. R. McCall, Overseer. Give the Negros one weeks 
lowan of Meat and surup.’’ Florida Plantation-Chemonie. p. 471. Although we 
have in the following description of the fare of the slaves what was the usual 
practice on the larger plantation it appears that individual efforts on the part 
of families could improve the diet. ‘‘The slaves go to the field in the morning ; 
they carry with them meal, wet with water, and at noon build a fire on the 
ground, and bake it in the ashes. After the labors of the day are over, they 


take their second meal of ashcake. (Philemon Bliss, Esq., Elyria, Ohio; resident 
in Florida, 1834-5).’’—Goodell, op. cit., p. 143. 
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that grew in these patches, were always consumed in the 
families of the owners; and the money that was earned by 
hiring out, was spent in various ways; sometimes for clothes 
—sometimes for better food than was allowed by the over- 
seer, and sometimes for rum; but those who drank rum, 
had to do it by stealth. By the time the sun was up an hour, 
this morning, our quarter was nearly as quiet and clear of 
inhabitants, as it had been at the same period on the previ- 
ous day.’’*” 

The father however, does appear also in the réle of the 
provider of the slave household. ‘‘But Vina and her chil- 
dren, thanks to Peter’s industry and self-denial had always 
decent clothing, and their cabin boasted many convenient 
articles of furniture, such as slaves seldom possess. They 
had also better food than most of their companions, for to 
the scant allowance of bacon and corn meal which was doled 
out to Vina on Sunday mornings, Peter often found means 
to add a little coffee and sugar, or a few pounds of flour.’’'** 

When the slave family was broken up we have other mem- 
bers of the family assuming the role of the provider and 
maintaining the family unity. 

‘“When my mother was sold, I had one brother, William, and 
three sisters, Silva, Agga, and Emma. My father and mother were 
both pure blooded African Negroes and there is not a drop of white 
blood in my veins, nor in those of my brother and sisters. When 
mother was taken from us, Emma was then a baby three years old. 
Silva, the oldest of the children, was fourteen, and she was a mother 
to the rest of us children. She took my mother’s place in the kitchen 
as cook for my boss. Working under the direction of the boss’ 
wife, or ‘Missus’ as we called her, my sister bought provisions, 
cooked the meals, knitted and served for the plantation. She also 
made my boss’ clothes.’’!!® 

The family communism however is described more fully 
by another. 


‘‘These apples served us for a relish with our bread, both for 
breakfast and dinner, and when I returned to the quarter in the eve- 

7 Ball, Charles, op. cit., p. 128. 

“8 Pickard, Mrs. Kate E. R., op. cit., pp. 141-142. 

™® Anderson, Robert, op. cit., p. 5. 
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ning, Dinah (the name of the woman who was at the head of our 
family) produced at supper, a black jug, containing molasses, and 
gave me some of the molasses for my supper. I felt grateful to 
Dinah for this act of kindness, as I well knew that her children 
regarded molasses as the greatest of human luxuries, and that she 
was depriving them of their highest enjoyment, to afford me the 
means of making a goard full of molasses and water. I therefore 
proposed to her and her husband, whose name was Nero, that 
whilst I should remain a member of the family, I would contribute 
as much toward its support as Nero himself; or, at least, that I 
would bring all my earnings into the family stock, provided I might 
be treated as one of its members, and be allowed a portion of the 
proceeds of their patch or garden. This offer was very readily ac- 
cepted, and from this time, we constituted one community, as long 
as I remained among the field hands on this plantation.’’2?° 

‘*Before Christmas I had sold more than thirty dollars worth of 
my manufactures; but the merchant with whom I traded, charged 
such high prices for his goods, that I was poorly compensated for 
my Sunday toils and nightly labours; nevertheless, by these means 
I was able to keep our family supplied with molasses, and some 
other luxuries, and at the approach of winter I purchased three 
coarse blankets, to which Nero added as many, and we had all these 
made up into blanket-coats, for Dinah, ourselves and the chil- 
dren.’’}71 


C. Care of Children 

The control of the children by parents on the plantation 
was not of long duration. On some plantations the care of 
the children was assigned to an old woman. When there 
was no woman to serve in this capacity the children were 
left alone.’*? Booker T. Washington says, ‘‘The early years 
of my life, which were spent in the little cabin, were not 
very different from those of thousands of other slaves. My 
mother, of course, had little time in which to give attention 
to the training of her children during the day. She snatched 
a few moments for our care in the early morning before her 
work began, and at night after the day’s work was done. 
One of my earliest recollections is that of my mother cook- 
ing a chicken late at night, and awakening her children for 
the purpose of feeding them.’”*”* 

29 Ball, Charles, op. cit., p. 148. 

1 Ball, Charles, op. cit., pp. 149-150. 


Pickard, Mrs. Kate E. R., op. cit., pp. 163-164. 
18 Washington, Booker T., Up From Slavery, p. 4. 
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If the cabins were far from the field, it seemed that the 
mothers took their children to the field to suckle.* Gener- 
ally the mothers were permitted to return to the cabins to 
nurse their children during the day.’* Bibb says that his 
wife’s ‘‘business was to labor out in the field the greater 
part of her time, and there was no one to take care of poor 
little Frances, while her mother was toiling in the field. She 
was left at the house, to creep under the feet of an unmerci- 
ful old mistress, whom I have known to slap with her hand 
the face of little Frances, for crying after her mother, until 
her little face was left black and blue.’””* 

Another slave’s mother who was ‘‘one of the ordinary 
field laborers, often left the infant with the younger chil- 
dren all day; returning at night she frequently found him 
playing with lizards, scorpions, &. Both he and they 
seemed to be pained when his excited mother took him in 
charge. Throughout all his life he was a lover and student 
of Nature in general.’”?”’ 

At a certain age the children were assigned to labor on 
the plantation. Steward says, ‘‘When eight years of age, 
I was taken to the ‘great house’ or the family mansion of 
my sister, to serve as an errand boy, where I had to stand in 
the presence of my master’s family all the day, and a part 
of the night, ready to do anything which they commanded 
me to perform.’’?”* 

Booker T. Washington recalls his initiation into service 
at the ‘‘big house’’. ‘‘When I had grown to sufficient size,’’ 
said he, ‘‘I was required to go the ‘big house’ at meal- 
times, to fan the flies from the table by means of a large set 
of paper fans operated by a pulley. Naturally much of the 
conversation of the white people turned upon the subject 
of freedom and the war, and I absorbed a good deal of it. 
I remember that at one time I saw two of my young mis- 

14 Clarke, Lewis, op. cit., p.127. 

1% Ball, Charles, op. cit., p. 116. 

2 Bibb, Henry, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 

7 Browne, W. Wash., op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

28 Steward, Austin, op. cit., p. 20. 
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tresses and some lady visitors eating ginger cakes in the 
yard. At that time those cakes seemed to me to be abso- 
lutely the most tempting and desirable things that I had 
ever seen; and I then and there resolved that, if I ever got 
free, the height of my ambition would be reached if I could 
get to the point where I could secure and eat ginger cakes 
in the way that I saw those ladies doing.’””° 

A slave born in Maryland described his childhood say- 
ing, ‘‘ Accordingly, when between five and six years of age, 
I was assigned to the duties of housework, to wait on my 
mistress and to run errands. When she went out driving I 
had to accompany her in the capacity of a page, to open the 
gates and to take down guard fences for her to drive through. 
That I might be found at night as well as by day my sleeping 
apartment was in her chamber on a truckbed, which was 
during the day time snugly concealed under her bedstead 
and drawn out at night for the reposing place of Isaac’s 
weary body while he dreamed of days yet to come. I re- 
mained in this distinguished position until I was about fif- 
teen years old, when a change in common with all slave life 
had to be made either for the better or for the worse.’’* 

In other eases the children were given work in the fields 
with the other slaves. Josiah Henson referred to his earl- 
est employments as to carry buckets of water to the men 
at work, and to hold a horseplough, used for weeding be- 
tween the rows of corn, and as he grew older and taller to 
take care of master’s saddle-horse. ‘‘Then,’’ said he, ‘‘a hoe 
was put into my hands, and I was soon required to do the 
day’s work of a man; and it was not long before I could do 
it, at least as well as my associates in misery.’”” 

Often the slave child’s early years were spent with the 
white children on the plantation. Lunsford Lane spent his 
early boyhood in playing with the other boys and girls, 
colored and white, in the yard, and occasionally doing such 


2° Washington, Booker T., op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
0 Mason, Isaac, Life of Isaac Mason as a Slave, p. 11. 
#1 Henson, Josiah, op. cit., p.6. See also Brown, John, op. cit., p. 12. 
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little matters of labor as one of so young years could. ‘‘I 
knew no difference between myself and the white children,’’ 
said he, ‘‘nor did they seem to know any in turn. Sometimes 
my master would come out and give a biscuit to me, and 
another to ove of his own white boys; but I did not perceive 
the difference between us. I had no brothers or sisters, but 
there were other colored families living in the same kitchen, 
and the children playing in the same yard, with me and my 
mother.’’**? 

The older brothers and sisters were often charged with 
the care and discipline of the young children. ‘‘At this 
period,”’’ said a slave, ‘‘my principal occupation was to nurse 
my little brother whilst my mother worked in the field. Al- 
most all slave children have to do the nursing, the big taking 
care of the small, who often came poorly off in consequence. 
I know this was my little brother’s case. I used to lay him 
in the shade, under a tree, sometimes, and go to play, or 
curl myself up under a hedge, and take a sleep.’’*** 

Anderson, an ex-slave, writing recently of his discipline 
under his sister, said: 

‘Tt was part of sister’s work to run the spinning wheel and the 
loom to prepare the clovh, and to cut and sew the cloth into clothes 
for the plantation and for the boss’ family. My other sisters had 
to help with this work, but Silva, being the oldest, was forced to 
shoulder all the responsibility. ‘Silva would sit up until late hours 
of the night working, and then would have to be up early in the 
morning to do the cooking for the family. Not only did she work, 
herself, but she made me work too. Although I was six years old 
when mother was taken away, she had taught me a number of 
things. My sister continued this education. She taught me how 
to patch my own clothes (such as I had), to piece quilts, to braid 
foot mats out of corn shucks, and to make horse collars with corn 
shucks.’*** . . . . ‘Part of my duty as a child, working under the 
direction of my sister was to carry the food from the kitchen to 
the table. As our fare was always meager, and I was always hun- 
gry, I would sometimes shake the biscuit plate or stump my toe 
and let a biscuit fall on the ground or floor. After it had fallen 
on the floor, of course, no one would eat it, and I would get it. I 
would carry them back to the kitchen and tell my sister what hap- 

2 Lane, Lunsford, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

8 Brown, John, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 

*4 Anderson, Robert, op. cit., p. 6. 
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pened. I usually got my ears boxed, or got spanked, but I al- 
ways got the biscuits.’ ’’*° 

Douglass received his religious training under one of 
the slaves who had acquired status as a religious teacher. 
Douglass said, ‘‘I was early sent to Doctor Isaac Copper, 
with twenty or thirty other children, to learn the Lord’s 
prayer. The old man was seated on a huge three-legged 
oaken stool, armed with several large hickory switches, and 
from the point where he sat, lame as he was, he could reach 
every boy in the room. After standing a while to learn 
what was expected of us, he commanded us to kneel down. 
This done, he told us to say everything he said. ‘‘Our 
Father’’—this we repeated after him with promptness and 
uniformity—‘‘who art in Heaven’’ was less promptly and 
uniformly repeated, and the old gentleman paused in the 
prayer to give us a short lecture, and to use his switches on 
our backs.’’** 

Davis, says that both his mother and father ‘‘were pious 
members of the Baptist church.’’ He adds that ‘‘because of 
their godly example, I formed a determination, before I 
had reached my 12th year, that if I was spared to become 
a man, I would try to be as good as my parents. My father 
could read a little, and make figures, but could scarcely write 
at all. His custom, on those Sabbaths when we remained at 
home, was to spend his time in instructing his children or 
the neighboring servants out of a New Testament, sent him 
from Fredericksburg by one of his older sons. I fancy I can 
see him now, sitting under his bush arbor, reading that 
precious book to many attentive hearers around him. Such 
was the esteem I had for my pious father, that I have kept 
that blessed book ever since his death, for his sake; and it 
was the first New Testament I read, after I felt the pardon- 
ing love of God in my soul.’”?*** 

It was in regard to the religious life that we find most of 


™ Anderson, Robert, op. cit., p. 9. 
*¢ Douglass, Frederick, op. cit., p. 31. 
#62 Davis, Noah., op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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tradition regarding the ancestors in the slave families. 
‘‘My grandmother was an exceedingly pious woman,’’ says 
Frederick. ***’ Holsey describes his mother as ‘‘an intensely 
religious woman.*** Another slave, whose autobiography is 
bombastic and full of episodes designed to show that the 
author possessed occult powers, says he was like his mother 
who ‘‘had a presentiment that she was not designed by Prov- 
idence to rear me.’’**°4 


The religious instruction of the slaves was intended as 
a means of control and teaching morality. It affected con- 
siderably the strength of the marital bond between slaves 
as well as the relations with the children. 


‘«. . . . The benefits may be seen by the most superficial ob- 
server. They have so improved that they seem to be almost another 
set of beings. Their improvement has been in proportion to their 
instruction. They are orderly, well-behaved and seem to strive to 
fulfil the relative duties of life. They are faithful in their marriage 
relations. Immorality is discountenanced. ni generally attend 
the house of God on the Sabbath.’’7 . . 

sa . Parents love their children, and i in most cases, the chil- 
dren obey their parents. The duties of ‘husband and wife are faith- 
fully performed. I have heard of few instances of want of chastity 
amongst them, and but one ease, in several years, has occurred of 
an unmarried woman having a child, on a plantation comprising, 
perhaps, 10 or 15 such.’’?*8 


The most important aspect of the religious instruction of 
the slaves was the fact that, as can be seen from the follow- 
ing report, there developed controls within their own society 
which restrained transgressors. 


” . It has been remarked that Negroes are very fond of 
their children, though very indifferent to their other relations. 
The improvement I have been struck with, is in the character and 


16> Frederick, Francis, op. cit., p. 7. 

16¢ Holsey, L. H., op. cit., p. 9. 

td Hayden, W., Narrative of William Hayden, Cincinnati 1846. p. 17. 

17 Charleston, S. C., Proceedings of the Meeting, May 18-15, 1845. On the 
Religious Instruction of the Negroes, Together with the Report of the Committee, 
and the address to the Public, p. 38. 

8 Thid., p. 54. 
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manifestation of this affection shown in the care they take of their 
children, the provision they make for them, and their willingness 
to have them controlled and instructed. I perceive, also, improve- 
ment in their tempers and intercourse as husbands and wives. The 
last point in which improvement is to be looked for respects their 
morality. In this a change for the better is seen in the greater fre- 
quency of marriage, the greater permanency of the relation, and 
the rebuke which a growing sense of virtue administers to trans- 
gressors. If in the church, they are expelled—if out of it, they 
lose, in some degree, the standing which they held before among 


their fellow servants.’’!*® 
D. Marriage 

Consistent with the slave code, the slave, as a rule, could 
not enter into a marriage contract.’* ‘‘A slave cannot even 
contract matrimony, the association which takes place among 
slaves, and is called marriage, being properly designated 
by the word contubernium, a relation which has no sanctity, 
and to which no civil rights are attached.’’’*’ 

An opinion’ handed down by Judge Matthews in Louis- 
iana in 1819 held that while slaves with the consent of their 
master may marry and had the moral power to agree to 
marry, such an act did not produce any civil effects. More- 
over, it was also stated in the judicial opinion that the con- 
tractual and legal character of such unions were dormant 
during slavery but became actual from the moment of free- 
dom. 

Although slaves were not legally married the act of 
marrying is mentioned repeatedly in the slave narratives. 
One slave writes, ‘‘I was married to Lucilla Smith, the slave 
of Mrs. Moore. We ealled it and we considered it a true 
marriage, although we knew well that marriage was not 
permitted to the slaves, as a sacred right of the loving heart. 
Lucilla was seventeen years old when we were married. I 

#9 Charleston, S. C., Proceedings of the Meeting, op. cit., p. 57. 


“© Goodell, William, American Slave Code, p. 105. 
41 Stroud’s Sketch of the Slave Laws, p. 61, quoted by Goodell, op. cit., p. 


106. 
“2 Goodell, op. cit., p. 107. 
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loved her with all my heart and she gave me a return for 
my affections, with which I was contented.’’** 

Lunsford Lane tells of his marriage in slavery. ‘‘Per- 
ceiving that I was getting along so well, I began, slave as I 
was, to think about taking a wife. So I fixed my mind upon 
Miss Lucey Williams, a slave of Thomas Devereau, Esq., an 
eminent lawyer in the place; but failed in my undertaking. 
Then I thought I never would marry; but at the end of two 
or three years my resolution began to slide away, till find- 
ing, I could not keep it longer I set out once more in pursuit 
of a wife. So I fell in with her to whom I am now united, 
Miss Martha Curtis, and the bargain, between us was com- 
pleted. I next went to her master, Mr. Boylan, and asked 
him, according to custom, if I might ‘marry this woman?’ 
His reply, was ‘Yes, if you will behave yourself?’ I told 
him I would. ‘And make her behave herself?’ To this I 
also assented; and then proceeded to ask the approbation of 
my master, which was granted. So in May 1828, I was 
bound as fast in wedlock as a slave can be.’’*** 

It has been shown above that the slave was compelled 
to obtain permission from his master in order to enter into 
marital relations with other slaves. The reality and in- 
fluence of the family in the life of the slaves is evidenced by 
the fact that in the act of marrying the authority of the 
parents is also often recognized. One slave must win the 
consent of one Aunt Luey who stands in relation of a guard- 
lan.’*° 

Another slave thus describes the difficulties which stood 
in the way of his marriage. 


‘‘My mother-in-law opposed me, because she wanted her daugh- 
ter to marry a slave who belonged to a very rich man living nearby, 
and who was well known to be the son of his master. She thought 
no doubt that his master or father might chance to set him free be- 
fore he died, which would enable him to do a better part by her 

18 Jones, Thomas, op. cit., p. 24. 

™4 Lane, Lunsford, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 

5 Pickard, op. cit., p. 112. 
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daughter than I could! And there was no prospect then of my ever 
being free. But his master has neither died nor yet set his son free, 
who is now about forty years of age, toiling under the lash, wait- 
ing and hoping that his master may die and will him to be free.’’2** 


The influence of the family mores of the whites is seen 
in the case of a slave woman ‘‘who was spoken to by her 
friends about going with a man so soon after the death of 
her husband.’”** Although there is evidence of the lack of 
ceremony in many cases when the slaves entered into the 
marital relation, this does not seem to have been the case 
generally with the house servant. In a letter of an overseer 
to the owner of a plantation in Florida, we find what ap- 
proaches to a divorce process. 


‘*You directed Me to send you all of the Names of the Negroes on 
Chemoonie in Famleys which I will doe in My Next Letter which 
will be on the 15th of this inst. Jim asked Me to let him have 
Martha for a wife so I have gave them Leaf to Marry. both of 
them is very smart and I think they are well Matched also Lafay- 
ette Renty asked for Leaf to Marry Lear I also gave them Leaf. 
Rose, Rentys other wife, ses that she dont want to Live with Renty 
on the account of his having so Many Children and they weare al- 
ways quarling so I let them sepperate. Lear ses she is willing to 
Help Renty take care of his Children.’’*** 


In the case of the house servants especially there was 
some sort of ceremony connected with the marriage.*® One 
slave remembers attending a marriage in Richmond in the 
house of the master.’ Another ex-slave telling the story 
of her life, says her 


‘Mother was sixteen when she was married and her father 
eighteen, and both belonged to the same people. She said her father 
used to come up from the quarters to see her mother. They mar- 
ried in the white folks dining-room, and everything was fixed up 
lovely for them.’’?°* 


“° Bibb, Henry, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 

“7 Anderson, John, op. cit., p. 45. 

8 Florida Plantation Records, John Evans to George Noble Jones, p. 63. 
“® Calhoun, A. W., A Social History of the American Family, Vol. II, p. 249. 
1 ¢<Tife History of an Ex-Slave,’’ manuscript. 

1 <<“ Autobiography of an Ex-slave, 84 years old,’’ manuscript. 
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Francis Frederick gives more details in the following de- 
scription of a slave wedding: 


‘‘The man’s name was Jerry, that of his intended was Fanny. 
In the first place Jerry had to get the consent of Fanny’s mistress 
and master, whether or not he could have Fanny. On presenting 
himself he was asked if he really loved Fanny, to which he replied, 
‘Yes, indeed marm.’ ‘How do you know you love her, Jerry?’ asked 
the lady. ‘Because since me lub Fanny me lub everything on de 
plantation, de hosses and all de tings, dey all seem better den any- 
body elses since me lub me Fanny.’ After a few more words Mr. 
and Mrs. Ord consented to let Jerry have Fanny, ‘But,’ said Fan- 
ny’s mistress, ‘we don’t whip Fanny, Jerry, and you must not 
whip her either.’ Jerry, bowing low, said, ‘No, missus, if Fanny 
nebber get a whipping until I gib her one she’ll nebber git one.’ 
‘Well, Jerry,’ said Fanny’s mistress, ‘you must get January’s Tom 
or Morton’s Gilbert (these were two black men who were author- 
ized to marry the slaves) to marry you two weeks from this night, 
and tell your master and mistress we will give Fanny a supper, 
and shall be very glad to see them, since we are going to have a 
great many white ladies and gentlemen here. Tom made his ap- 
pearance at Fanny’s mistress. He had on a pair of black trousers, 
a little too large in the leg, a coat fitting very well all to the tails, 
which were long; some one had given him a white waistcoat and 
a white cravat, which was only a little less stiff than its wearer; 
a pair of white gloves completed his attire. Fanny’s mistress had 
dressed her in white muslin, she had on a pair of light shoes, her 
head decked with white and red artificials. Her bridesmaid was 
attired somewhat similar. The happy pair were seated in the mid- 
dle of a large kitchen; Fanny had a very pleasant countenance, 
and was admired very much by her friends, but most of all by Jerry. 
After a while the parson was called for, at the sound of that dig- 
nified title, up jumped Tom. ‘It is time,’ said Fanny’s mistress, 
‘for you to begin the ceremony.’ ‘Yes Marm,’ said Tom. ‘Now 
Tom could not read a word, but he had learned the marriage service 
by heart, from his master’s grandson, and as luck or mischief 
would have it, the book was laid upside down. He now commenced 
with the book in his hand, inverted as he had picked it up, as though 
he were actually reading the service. The ladies were infinitely 
amused at this, but Tom thought the laughter was caused by the 
couple he was joining in the holy bonds of matrimony. After the 
happy pair were pronounced man and wife, Jerry was told to 
salute his bride, but being a field hand he was totally ignorant of 
the meaning of the word salute, but, on being told it meant kiss his 
wife, he seized her round the neck and made the room resound 
with the smacks he gave her.’’?°? 


™ Frederick, Francis, op. cit., pp. 28-31. 
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A ceremony connected with the marriage of slaves which 
appears frequently in the documents is ‘‘jumping over the 
broom.’’ The grandson of a slave whose family had ac- 
quired considerable stability which persisted into freedom 
describes his grandparents’ marriage as follows: 


‘‘According to the customs of slavery Miles got the consent of 
Doctor Ridley to marry Charlotte. His aequiescenece was equiva- 
lent to license and ceremony. True enough, such a union was not 
a creation of law, but it served its purpose in those days better 
than wedding-bells and statutory enactments do in most eases to- 
day. However, Miles believed in ceremony, so he and Charlotte 
‘jumped’ several times back and forth over a broom repeating, ‘I 
marry you.’ ’’?% 


The marriage ceremony aside from the consent of the 
masters to form the union and the obligations imposed by 
the slave marriage, however, were apparently regarded as 
having nothing to do with the slave status and as amus- 
ing incidents of slave life. In the following ceremony which 
was used in a northern colony the contradiction between the 
slave status and the contractual nature of marriage was 
clearly recognized and the marriage of slaves was given a 
specified limited status. 


‘‘You, Bob, do now, in ye Presence of God and these Witnesses, 
Take Sally to be your wife; 

‘*Promising, that so far as shall be consistent with ye Relation 
which you now sustain as a servant, you will Perform ye Part of 
an Husband towards her: And in particular, as you shall have ye 
Opportunity & Ability, you will take proper Care of her in Sick- 
ness and Health, in Prosperity & Adversity ; 

‘‘And that you will be True & Faithful to her, and will Cleve 
to her only, so long as God, in his Providence, shall continue your 
and her abode in Such Place (or places) as that you ean con- 
veniently come together,—Do You thus Promise? 

‘“You Sally, do now, in ye Presence of God, and these Witnesses, 
Take Bob to be your Husband; 

‘‘Promising, that so far as your present Relation as a Servant 
shall admit, you will perform the Part of a Wife towards him: 
and in particular, 

‘‘You promise that you will Love him; And that as you shall 

™ Fisher, Miles M., The Master’s Slave, Elijah John Fisher, p. 5. 
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have the Opportunity & Ability, you will take a proper Care of him 
in Sickness and Health; in Prosperity and Adversity : 

‘‘And you will cleave to him only, so long as God, in his Provi- 
dence, shall continue his & your Abode in such Place (or places) as 
that you can come together. ... . Do you thus Promise? I then, 
agreeable to your Request, and with ye Consent of your Masters 
& Mistresses, do Declare that you have License given you to be con- 
versant and familiar together as Husband and Wife, so long as 
God shall continue your Places of Abode as aforesaid; And so long 
as you Shall behave yourselves as it becometh servants to doe: 

‘*For you must both of you bear in mind that you remain still, 
as really and truly as ever, your Master’s Property, and therefore 
it will be justly expected, both by God and Man, that you behave 
and conduct yourselves as Obedient and faithful Servants towards 
your respective Masters & Mistresses for the Time being: 

‘* And finally, I exhort and Charge you to beware lest you give 
place to the Devel, so as to take occasion from the license now 
given you, to be lifted up with Pride, and thereby fall under the 
Displeasure, not of Man only, but of God also; for it is written, 
that God resisteth the Proud but giveth Grace to the humble. 

‘*T shall now conclude with Prayer for you, that you may be- 
come good Christians, and that you may be enabled to conduct as 
such; and in particular, that you have Grace to behave suitably 
towards each Other, as also dutifully towards your Masters & Mis- 
tresses, Not with Eye Service as Men pleasers, ye Servants of Christ 
doing ye Will of God from ye hearts.’’ 

‘* (Endorsed ) 


‘‘Negro Marriage.’’!*4 


EK. Stability of Family Ties 


In this account of the slave family it may appear that 
slavery in its most favorable aspects has been portrayed, 
although data which we have used have been drawn from 
all of the slave states. The object has not been to show up 
slavery either favorably or unfavorably but to discover 
those beginnings of the Negro family under the institution 
of slavery which gave stability to the family and built up a 
tradition that was handed down. All slaves could not boast 

%*4 Brown, William Wells, The Rising Sun; Chap. XXXI. Concerning the 
ceremony he writes: ‘‘ This was prepared and used by the Rev. Samuel Phillips, 
of Andover, whose ministry there, beginning in 1710, and ending with his 


death, in 1771, was a prolonged and eminently distinguished service of more 
than half the eighteenth century.’’ 
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with Josiah Henson that ‘‘when I was about twenty-two 
years of age, I married a very efficient, and, for a slave, a 
very well-taught girl belonging to a neighboring family, re- 
puted to be pious and kind, whom I first met at the chapel I 
attended; and during nearly forty years that have since 
elapsed, I have had no reason to regret the connection, but 
many, to rejoice in it, and be grateful for it. She has borne 
me twelve children, eight of whom survive, and promise to 
be the comfort of my declining years.’”” 

The marital tie to many slaves was no more than what 
is given expression to by the slave in the following incident. 


‘‘For what service particular did you want to buy?’’ inquired 
the trader of my friend. ‘‘A coachman.’’ ‘‘There is one I think 
may suit you, Sir,’’ said he; ‘‘George step out here.’’ Forthwith 
a light-coloured Negro, with a fine figure and good face, bating an 
enormous pair of lips, advanced a step from the line, and looked 
with some degree of intelligence, though with an air of indif- 
ference upon his intended purchaser. ‘‘How old are you, George?”’ 


he inquired. ‘‘I don’t recollect, Sir ’xactly—b’lieve I’m some- 
where “bout twenty-dree.’’ ‘‘Where were you raised?’’ ‘‘On 
master R—’s farm in Wirginny.’’ ‘‘Then you are a Virginian 


Negro?’’ ‘‘Yes, massa, me full blood Wirginny.’’ Did you drive 
your master’s carriage?’’ ‘‘Yes, massa I drove ole missus’ ear- 
riage more dan four years.’’ ‘‘Have you a wife?’’ ‘‘Yes, massa, 
I lef’ young wife in Richmond, but I got a new wife here in de 
lot. I wish you buy her massa, if you gwing to buy me.’’** 

But there is no question that the present Negro family 
took root under the institution of slavery. Bishop Gaines 
writing of his family says ‘‘the colored people generally held 
their marriage (if such unauthorized union may be called 
marriage) sacred, even while they were yet slaves. Many 
instances will be recalled by the older people of the South 
of the life-long fidelity and affection which existed between 
the slave and his concubine—the mother of his children. My 
own father and mother lived together for over sixty years. 
I am the fourteenth child of that union, and I can truthfully 

#5 Henson, Josiah, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 


© Slavery in America. With Notices of the Present State of Slavery and 
the Slave Trade Throughout the World, p. 128. 
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affirm that no marriage, however made sacred by the sanc- 
tion of law, was ever more congenial and beautiful. Thous- 
ands of like instances might be cited to the same effect.’’?*” 

That there developed within the circle of the slave family 
enduring sentiments that held the members of the family 
together is attested by numerous cases. Between children 
whose parents were dead or had been sold the natural bond 
of sympathy and affection appears in their devotion and 
sacrifices for their relatives. A slave says concerning his 
early life,** ‘‘My brother Jeff was the only kin I had that 
I knew anything about while I was coming up.’’ Jeff ran 
off to the Yankees when the war started. ‘‘Jeff was gone 
and I sometimes cried because he was my only brother and 
I felt lonesome all the time.’’ Finally Jeff came back for 
his brother but after leading him within the Union lines lost 
him during an engagement. 


Booker Washington recalls his older brother’s generosity 
in regard to a shirt. ‘‘In connection with the flax shirt,’’ 
said he, ‘‘my brother John, who is several years older than 
I, performed one of the most generous acts that I ever heard 
of one slave relative doing for another. On several occasions 
when I was being forced to wear a new flax shirt, he gener- 
ally agreed to put it on in my stead and wear it for several 
days, till it was ‘‘broken in’’. Until I had grown to be quite 
a youth this single garment was all that I wore.’”’® 

Runaway slaves were tracked because of their known 
devotion to the members of their family. The following is 
quoted from Savannah, Georgia, July 8, 1837. 


‘‘Ran away from the subscriber, his man Joe. He visits the city 
occasionally, where he has been harbored by his mother and sister. 
I will give one hundred dollars for proof sufficient to convict his 


harborers.’’ 
‘*R. P. T. Mongin’’?* 


*' Gaines, Wesley J., The Negro and The White Man, p. 144. 
“8 Fisk University Collection of Ex-slave Biographies. 

*° Washington, Booker T., op. cit., p. 12. 

1 Goodell, op. cit., p. 119. 
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The regard of wives and husbands for each other is ap- 
parent according to the following advertisement which ap- 
peared in the Richmond Enquirer, Feb. 20, 1838. 


‘$50 REWARD.—Ran away from the subscriber his Negro man 
Pauladore, commonly ealled Paul. I understand GEN. R. Y. 
HAYNE* has purchased his wife and children from H. L. PINCK- 
NEY, Esgq., * * and has them now on his plantation at Goose-creek, 
where, no doubt, the fellow is frequently lurking.’’ 

7. peem,”’ 


**$10 REWARD for a negro woman named Sally, 40 years old. 
We have reason to believe said Negro to be lurking on the James 
River Canal, or the Green Spring neighborhood, where, we are in- 
formed, her husband, resides.’’ 

POLLY C. SHIELDS 
‘‘Mount Elba, Feb. 19, 1838.’’1%? 


Ball who escaped from slavery in Georgia and found his 
way to his wife’s cabin in Maryland,’ gives a picture of a 
native African’s devotion for his dead child 


‘*Cruel as this man was to his wife, I could not but respect the 
sentiments which inspired his affection for his child; though it was 
the affection of a barbarian. He cut a lock of hair from his head, 
threw it upon the dead infant, and closed the grave with his own 
hands. He then told us the God of his country was looking at him, 
and was pleased with what he had done. Thus ended the funeral 
service. ’’1%4 


In the following account of the refuges who followed the 
Union armies we have in the midst of the disorder the de- 
votion of a man and his wife to their children. 


‘“‘The hardships they underwent to march with the army are 
fearful, and the children often gave out and were left by their 
mothers exhausted and dying by the roadside and in the fields. 
Some even put their children to death, they were such a drag upon 
them, till our soldiers, becoming furious at their barbarious cruelty, 
hung two women on the spot. In contrast to such selfishness, she 
told us of one woman who had twelve small children—she carried 
one and her husband another and for fear she should lose the oth- 
ers she tied them all together by the hands and brought them all 
off safely, a march of hundreds of miles. The men have all been put 

1 Goodell, op. cit., p. 119. 

1® Ball, op. cit., p. 361. 

4 Thid., p. 205. 
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to work in the quartermaster’s department or have gone into the 
army, and the families are being distributed where they can find 
places for them.’’® 


In the literature on the Negro family during slavery there 
is constant reference to the regular visits of the father or 
husband to his family when they resided on different plan- 
tations. Probably one evidence of the strength of the family 
was the fact that the threat to sell the children, or the mother 
or the father away from the family was always a potent form 
of control. One slave recalled that his mistress wanted him 
to get married in order that he might become reconciled to 
slavery.’ The strength of the affectional bond between the 
father and his wife and children is clearly illustrated in the 
ease of Ball’s father who lost his family. 


‘*My father never recovered from the effects of the shock, which 
this sudden and overwhelming ruin of his family gave him. He had 
formerly been of a gay social temper, and when he came to see us 
on Saturday night, he always brought us some little present such 
as the means of a poor slave would allow—apples, melons, sweet 
potatoes, or, if he could procure nothing else, a little parched corn, 
which tasted better in our cabin, because he had brought it. He 
spent the greater part of the time, which his master permitted him 
to pass with us, in relating such stories as he had learned from his 
companions, or in singing the rude songs common amongst the slaves 
of Maryland and Virginia. After this time, I never heard him 
laugh heartily, or sing a song. He became gloomy and morose in 
his temper, to all but me; and spent nearly all his leisure time with 
my grandfather, who claimed kindred with some royal family in 
Africa, and had been a great warrior in his native country.’’?® 


The character of the slave family was affected to a large 
extent by the different aspects of the slave system. Where 
the slave trade was in full force there was no regard for the 
personality of the slave and no one has appeared a more 
hated figure than the slave trader. Negroes became mere 
utilities and all the ties that bind men to other human be- 
ings were ignored. Cases of the treatment of the family re- 

15 Pearson, Elizabeth, War Letters From Port Royal, pp. 293-294. 


*° Brown, William Wells, op. cit., pp. 87-88. 
7 Ball, Charles, op. cit., p. 9. 
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lations of the slaves where business transactions were in- 
volved have been given.’** Occasionally an account indicates 
the little regard that was shown for slaves who were rooted 
up and placed on the market. ‘‘When I joined the coffle,’’ 
said Charles Ball, ‘‘there was in it a Negro woman named 
Critty, who has belonged to one Hugh Benford. She was 
married, in the way that slaves are, but as she had no chil- 
dren, she was compelled to take a second husband. Still 
she did not have an offspring. This displeased her master, 
who sold her to Finney. Her anguish was intense, and 
within about four days from the time I saw her first, she 
died of grief. It happened in the night, whilst we were en- 
camped in the woods.’’®® 

The same disregard for the family relations of the slaves, 
which has been noted in the ease of the large plantation,’ 
is found on the frontier of the plantation system. Lyell ob- 
served during his second visit to the United States that ‘‘the 
condition of the Negroes is least enviable in such out-of-the- 
way and half-civilized districts, where there are many ad- 
venturers and uneducated settlers, who have little control 
over their passions, and who, when they oppress their slaves, 
are not checked by public opinion as in more advanced com- 
munities.’”*™ 

Labor demands on the larger plantations which showed 
no consideration for the personalities of the slaves often 
created an inequality between numbers of the two sexes that 
led to complete demoralization. Said one observer, ‘‘Those 
who cannot obtain women (for there is a great disproportion 
between the numbers of the two sexes) traverse the woods 
in search of adventures, and often encounter those of an un- 

18 See pages 224-227. 

2” Brown, John, op. cit., p. 17. 

™ Ball, op. cit., p. 107. ‘‘In these thirty-eight cabins, were lodged two 
hundred and fifty people, of all ages, sexes, and sizes. Ten or twelve were gen- 
erally employed in the garden and about the house.’’ 

™ Lyell, Charles, Second Visit to the United States Vol. II, 181 describing 


conditions in Missouri. In Docwmentary History of American Industrial So- 
ciety, Vol. II., p. 45. 
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pleasant nature. They frequently meet a patrole of the 
whites, who tie them up and flog them, and then send them 
home.’’?”? 

In the case of those slaves on the plantation where 
a patriarchial relationship had grown up we often find a 
stable family life that compares favorably with the family 
life in peasant communities.‘ 


‘Tt was a rare thing, indeed, for slave girls to reach majority 
before being married or becoming mothers. Be it said to the eredit 
of Sarah O. Hilleary that she taught those girls the value of a 
good name, and personally watched over them so carefully that it 
was known far and near. She allowed them to be married in her 
dining-room instead of in the cabin, and, with ceremony. She al- 
ways had to see and pass upon the man who was to marry one of 
her maids. She did all she could to impress them with the import- 
ance of being clean, honest, truthful, industrious, and religious.’’ 

‘*So loving, kind, faithful and obedient was Emily that her 
mother really overtaxed her with the care of her younger brothers 
and sisters, whenever she was not waiting upon ‘Miss Sallie.’ So 
happy and content was Emily that she did not marry until she was 
26 years old.”’ 


The marriage of the couple who founded the Plummer 
family is described in the book in which we have the record 
of the family. 


‘‘While visiting her Aunt Lucy at Riverdale, in 1839, Emily 
said to her Aunt, while passing one of the servants, ‘I wonder 
what is that brown-skin, colored gentleman looking at me so hard 
for?’ Little did she then dream that he was to be her husband. 
In due time, Adam was permitted to visit Emily at ‘Three Sis- 
ters,’’ having passed Miss Sallie’s inspection. However, later, 
when she found Adam had taught Wm. Arnold how to read and 
write, she said that had she known Adam was a ‘‘lettered’’ man 
she would never have let him come on her place. At any rate fate 
so arranged that on Sunday, May 30, 1841, Adam and Emily, with 
Miss Fannie Carrick as bridesmaid, journeyed to Washington, D.C., 
to the pastor of the New York Avenue and Fourteenth Street 
Presbyterian Church, the Reverend Richardson, to be married. They 
were informed that a license must first be bought. So Adam went 
to Wm. B. Brant, and obtained the same. Returned to the minis- 

1? Travels in Louisiana and the Floridas, in the year 1802, by Berquin 
Duvallon. pp. 79-94. in the Journal of Negro History, Vol. II, p. 172. 

1% Plummer, Nellie Arnold. Out of the Depths or The Triumph of the Cross. 
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ter and they were married. He took her home to ‘‘ Three Sisters.’’ 
He returned to Riverdale. For the next ten years they lived thus, 
being permitted to visit her every Saturday evening, when he could 
stay until time for work early Monday morning. He walked all 
that distance, carrying heavy loads—almost too heavy for a horse. 
And yet they thought they were happy!’’?” 


CONCLUSION 


The examination of printed documents as well as those 
collected from ex-slaves gives evidence of a wide range of 
differences in the status of the Negro family under the in- 
stitution of slavery. These differences are related to the 
character of slavery as it developed as an industrial and 
social system. Where slavery assumed a patriarchal char- 
acter the favored position of the house servants, many of 
whom were mulattoes, facilitated the process by which the 
family mores of the whites were taken over. Thus close 
association of master class and the slaves often entailed 
such moral instruction and supervision of the behavior of 
the slave children that they early acquired high standards 
of conduct which seemed natural to them. Sexual relations 
between the white masters and the slave women did not 
mean simply a demoralization of African sex mores but 
tended to produce a class of mulattoes, who acquired a con- 
ception of themselves that raised them above the black field 
hands. In many eases these mulattoes either through eman- 
cipation or the purchase of their freedom became a part of 
the free class where an institutional form of the Negro fam- 
ily first took root. 

On the other hand, the sexual relations between the mas- 
ters and the slave women tended to give the mother in the 
slave family even a more dominant role than was the case 
ordinarily where the paternity of the father and his place 
in the family circle received recognition. Even where the 
Negro father was recognized and played a conspicuous part 
with the family he often had the status of a mere visitor 
when he was on another plantation. When he was on the 


“4 Plummer, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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same plantation his authority was always limited, and in a 
crisis the mother stood out as the more secure symbol of 
parental authority and affection. 

Of fundamental importance for the stabilization of the 
slave family and the development within the family circle 
of enduring sentiments was the social life of the slaves them- 
selves. Within their relatively autonomous social world 
there were distinctions of status and social functions. They 
had their own religious and moral leaders and in some com- 
munities a public opinion was powerful enough to restrain 
unapproved conduct. 

Where the plantation system was breaking down and 
Negro artisans achieved a semi-free status and acquired 
property the slave family tended to become stabilized. In 
such cases the slave family was held together by more than 
the affectional bonds that developed naturally among its 
members through the association in the same household and 
the affection of parents for their offspring. However, even 
under the most favorable conditions of slavery the exigen- 
cies of the slave system made the family insecure in spite 
of the internal character of the family. In the case of field 
hands who were cut off from contacts with the whites and 
those slaves who were carried along as mere utilities in 
the advance of the plantation system family relations be- 
came completely demoralized. 

K. Frankuin FRAZIER 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Desertion during the Civil War. By Euta Lonn. (New York: The 
Century Company, 1928. Pp. IX, 251. Price $3.00.) 


This book deals with desertion as it affected both the Confeder- 
ate and the Federal armies. In treating the two the method is the 
same. The author considers the means of escape, the measure 
adopted to counteract such defections, and the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward desertion. The work gives also the parts of the country 
in which the deserters found refuge, the efforts to apprehend them, 
and the significance of defection in the contending armies. The 
study, too, is based upon the Official War Records and additional 
source material not hitherto made use of in the study of this aspect 
of Civil War history. The work, therefore, so impressed the Ameri- 
can Historical Association as to be accepted as one of its publica- 
tions. 

The causes given for the desertion are interesting. In the Con- 
federate army there appeared ignorance of the real issues at stake, 
lack of sympathy with slavery, love for the Union, foreigners 
drafted to decide an American question in which they were not in- 
terested, deluded youths, and unreliable substitutes. Important also 
were such causes as the lack of the necessities of food, clothing, pay 
and equipment, inattention to camp morale, the want of active serv- 
ice, the unredeemed promise of furloughs, the belief in man as a 
free moral agent, and the lack of proper discipline in the army. 
The causes operating in the same way in the Federal army were 
about parallel to those in the Confederate. Among others were the 
objection to the coercion of the seceding States, sympathy for the 
South, hardships of prolonged campaigns, a strong sense of inde- 
pendence and rights of an American citizen, lack of well trained 
officers, weariness and discouragement, low mental calibre of some 
of the recruits, and encouragement of desertion given by civilians. 

Both sides, however, dealt with the problem very much in the 
same fashion. Both were too lenient, and both tried to coax in- 
stead of to drive the deserters back. The punishments worked out 
by both armies were of the same order, although they were some- 
times carried out in slightly different ways. In this respect the 
North seemed to learn by experience much faster than the South. 
The greater wealth of the Union produced another evil from which 
the Confederacy because of its poverty was free. This was the 
‘vicious bounty system.’’ Intended as an inducement to enlist, 
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the bounty became an incentive to desertion. Along with the sys- 
tem came the bounty broker and all the evils which fraud and 
speculation bring. In the States where the bounties were the larg- 
est desertions were the most numerous. While the desertion of the 
Confederates was bad that of the North was worse because it pro- 
longed the war and thus added to the enormous burden of taxation. 
From this experience the whole country may learn an important 
lesson which may have some significance in the years to come. 

On the whole, however, the author believes that both sides should 
feel proud of the vast number of men engaged in the war between 
the States, for, from the author’s point of view, it was just as 
honorable that with sustained enthusiasm and dogged determina- 
tion some fought ‘‘to win independence from an oppressive cen- 
tralized government’’ as it was for others to sustain the integrity 
of the Union. If shooting at the United States flag for four years 
was not as honorable as defending it, the act was at least just as com- 
mendable as the other. This tendency of the author toward bias 
mars what might otherwise be considered an excellent piece of 
historical research. The United States Government had never been 
oppressive to the North, and the South could not have so complained 
for that section had actually run the Federal Government up to 
1861, and merely withdrew in poor sportsman-like fashion when 
it lost control that year. 


Slave Songs of the United States. A Reprint. Wi.uiAM FRANCIS 
ALLEN, CHARLES PICKARD WarRE, and Lucy McKim Garrison. 
(New York: Peter Smith, 1867. Reprinted, 1929. Pp. XLIV, 
115.) 

Of the music of the Negro we hear much these days. It has 
tended to draw to the Negro much attention which otherwise he 
would not have received. Some persons, observing this unusually 
well developed art in an illiterate people, have been led to think 
that such persons after all may have been much misunderstood by 
selfish nations which have emphasized unduly the acquisition of 
brute force and the invention of appliances to secure more of it. 
This thought and collateral forces have so focussed attention on 
the Negro as to lead scientists to conclude that the Negro has ex- 
celled also in other fine arts as evidenced by the megaliths of Gam- 
bia, the figures of Sherbro, the rock painting on the cliffs of South 
Africa, and the antique works of art found at Benin. Others have 
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gone still further in making no exception of the Negro in asserting 
the fallacy of the inherent inferiority or superiority of races. If 
so much ean be accomplished in such a short study of the contribu- 
tion of the Negro to civilization, further study of the Negro music 
and other arts will lead to additional enlightenment which may 
prove to be startling to this unwilling, materialistic world. 

At the very time that this informing study of the achievements 
of the Negro in fine arts has been going on, however, others have 
been working in the contrary direction. Science cannot proceed 
without having the opposition of prejudice. Men are loath to ac- 
cept the truth if it conflicts with traditional teaching. Most Ameri- 
cans cannot yet believe that the Negro can achieve anything worth 
while. This high evaluation of the Negro in fine art, therefore, has 
stirred the camp of the oppressors of the downtrodden; for if it is 
accepted that the Negro is not the inferior of other races, there 
ean be no justification for the inequalities and injustices which 
have been practiced to preserve the so-called superior, white man 
that he may lead the world onward. To prevent any such change 
in publie opinion a number of self-styled students of art have been 
endeavoring to prove that the Negro folk songs produced in this 
country were not original with the Negro but were copied from 
the white man. In the same way others working in Africa have 
tried either to discredit Negro art altogether or to prove that it 
was produced by Europeans immigrating into Africa. With re- 
spect to the folk songs, however, it is most fortunate that we have 
books like the Slave Songs of the United States, which although 
not perfectly unbiased, gives sufficient information to trace these 
productions back to the Negroes and thus discredit these traducers 
by witnesses chosen from among themselves. 

Even these authors in 1867 could not understand what they 
saw and tried to explain things in terms of their own consciousness. 
When they heard a song they tried to remember some tune of their 
own which had the same ring. If such similarity was discovered 
they readily concluded that the Negro tune had been copied from 
the whites when as a matter of fact there was more reason for 
thinking that the music of the whites had been influenced by that 
of the Negro. Taking up this point the authors said: 


‘*Still the chief part of the Negro music is civilized in its char- 
acter—partly composed under the influence of association with 
whites, partly actually imitated from their music. In the main it 
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appears to be original in the best sense of the word, and the more 
we examine a very few songs. . . . strains of familiar tunes are 
readily traced, and it may easily be that others contain strains of 
mm familiar music, which the slaves heard their masters sing or 
play. 

On the other hand there are a few which are of an intrinsically 
barbaric character, and where this character does appear, it is 
chiefly in short passages, intermingled with others of a different 
character. (p. VI) 

Thus it appears that these authors straddled the question. Ne- 
gro music is considered original and again it is imitative, but 
exactly what the Negro imitated is not made clear. The reprinting 
of this book at this very time, therefore, is significant. It will help 
to raise a question which ought to be settled according to truth and 
not in conformity with well established prejudices. 


Plays and Pageants from the Life of the Negro. By Wiis Ricu- 
ARDSON. Illustrated by J. L. WEius. (The Associated Publish- 
ers, Inc., 19380. Pp. X, 373. Price $3.15.) 

This book is the first collection of the kind hitherto published. 
A volume entitled Plays of Negro Life by Locke and Gregory ap- 
peared a few years ago, but it was merely an effort to embody in 
book form the various plays which had already attracted the atten- 
tion of the public. Most of them were written by white persons who 
did not understand the Negro or by Negroes who were trying to 
please persons who are content only with seeing the Negro in the 
role of a comic or festive figure. Mr. Richardson’s book, however, 
lies in a different field. In the first place, all of the plays are writ- 
ten by Negroes, and none of them are in dialect. The plays, too, 
not being intended primarily for the stage are adapted in the main 
to the capacity of children in the various grades of the elementary 
and high schools. Only three or four will meet the requirements of 
advanced students in college or those on the stage. 

Such a book meets a long felt need in dramatizing the various 
aspects of Negro Life and History. In the teaching of history this 
aspect of the work cannot be wisely neglected. The youth must 
be given the opportunity to visualize the past. There has been 
much effort made in this direction, but it has been the rather pes- 
simistic or wailing complaint against oppression which children are 
not prepared to understand and which the stage would not accept. 
The effort has, therefore, failed. With this new method of approach 
in dramatizing the history of the Negro as the schools emphasize 
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in simple fashion other events of the past it is believed that suc- 
cess will follow. In these plays, then, there is not much bitterness 
and no despair at all. The sufferings of the race, of course, are 
not neglected, but these are presented as reasons for most sanguine 
expectations of better things to come. 

Although appearing in this simplified form, there is no reason 
for thinking that the plays are the productions of amateurs. Most 
of these persons are writers well known to the playwright guild. 
Mr. Richardson himself, the author of three of the plays, needs no 
introduction to the American public. Thelma Dunean, although 
still young, has appeared in print with another acceptable play. 
John Matheus, who has established a reputation as a short story 
writer, here invades with success a new field. May Miller, for 
some time active in the literary sphere sustains her growing repu- 
tation in her contribution to this volume. Inez M. Burke, appear- 
ing here for the first time with a pageant for children in the sev- 
enth grade, may well take courage to write another, and so may 
Dorothy C. Guinn and Frances Gunner whose pageants are adapted 
to the capacity of children of the same ages. The American public 
has already widely acclaimed the ability of Dr. Edward J. Me- 
Coo, who in his ‘‘Ethiopia at the Bar of Justice’’ has produced a 
pageant of enduring value. Equally as much honor awaits Mrs. 
Maud Cuney Hare when the American public sufficiently awakens 
to realize the fine piece of dramatic work which she has done in 
the production of ‘‘Antar of Araby.”’ 

In this way the whole story of the Negro from the earliest times 
has been presented in dramatic form—the Negro in Africa, the Ne- 
gro in Europe, and the Negro transplanted to America. Nothing is 
exaggerated or overdrawn. It is the simple story of an oppressed 
but rising people. Despair followed by hope, opposition by as- 
sistance, enmity by friendship, defeat by victory, and death by 
life. This is the enchanting story which today is beginning to grip 
the American public as a beautiful romance of an heroic age. Every 
school should have a copy for the youth. No library can consider 
itself adequate to popular needs unless it has this volume. 


The History of Alpha Phi Alpha, A Development in Negro College 
life. By Cuartes H. Westey. (Washington: Howard Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. Pp. 294.) 

Of college fraternities there is no end. They supply a social 
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need in the life of the students which cannot be met by any other 
agency. The man who goes through college without making some 
such contacts may deprive himself of many of the most important 
advantages to be gained through attendance at college. Because of 
social ostracism, however, it has not been feasible for a large num- 
ber of Negroes to attach themselves thus to fraternities in mixed 
schools, and in their own higher institutions where chapters of such 
national organizations might be established they have found it im- 
possible to secure the proper dispensation. It has been deemed 
necessary, therefore, here and there, for Negro students to estab- 
lish fraternities of their own. The Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity 
herein described as a development in Negro College life is an effort 
to meet this sort of emergency in the quest of the Negro youth for 
social contact. In similar fashion other fraternities have thus come 
into existence in recent years. 

Being secret organizations and springing up in the life of stu- 
dents under the control or supervision of scrutinizing professors 
and apprehensive parents, these organizations have been under 
severe censure from various quarters. They have been especially 
distasteful to missionary schools administered by white educators. 
Most of these persons are of the opinion that fraternities do not 
justify their existence. They accept some such motto as the ‘‘Go 
to High School Movement,’’ ‘‘Better Business,’’ ‘‘Finer Art,’’ 
‘‘Health Improvement,’’ or ‘‘ Achievement Week;’’ but the main 
thing achieved is to meet once a year for a tremendous social fune- 
tion the chief feature of which is a dance. The one tries to outdo 
the other, and the effort becomes more expensive to the publie from 
year to year. Among them, too, is found so much animosity be- 
eause of the effort to dictate the policy of their respective schools 
and communities that the general opposition to their work has 
tended to increase. 

In Dr. Wesley’s book, however, one finds a good ease, for the 
Alpha Phi Alpha. He connects the effort historically with the rise 
of the Negro college and gives some incomplete data on graduates of 
these institutions. The author looks beyond the criticisms of those 
who from the outside have leveled their shafts at the towering monu- 
ments of the great order of these men of mystery, who are now 
doing so much to prepare young men for life. The author finds 
in this craft a definite program. ‘‘ With the guidance and leader- 
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ship of their alumni’’ says the author, ‘‘and with loyalty to their 
ideals, the Negro college fraternities with their group organizations 
may be of greater influence in advancing the interests and focusing 
the purposes of Negro youth upon the pressing problems of Negro 
life in America. To this cause may the fraternities rededicate 
themselves. ’’ 





ey 


NOTES 


On February 25, 1930, passed away Archibald Henry Grimké, a 
noted champion of the rights of the Negro and a warm supporter of 
the Association as an agency by which recognition for such rights 
might be obtained. He left behind only one child, Angelina Grimké, 
the daughter by his only wife Sarah E. Stanley, whom he married 
in 1879. For a number of years his daughter taught English in the 
Dunbar High School. In recent years she has been better known 
as a poet of distinction. His brother, Francis J. Grimké, for fifty 
years the pastor of the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church of 
Washington, D.C., also survives him. 

Mr. Grimké was born in Charleston, South Carolina, August 
17, 1849. There he attended a private school kept by Simeon Beard 
for the education of the children of free people of color before the 
Civil War. He finished his literary training at Lincoln University 
and then entered the Harvard Law School by which he was gradu- 
ated in 1874. 

From early manhood he was foremost in all movements for the 
uplift of his race and used his voice and pen in every movement for 
its advancement. From 1883 to 1885 he edited the Hub, a 
weekly paper in Boston, Massachusetts, and later was a special 
writer on the Boston Herald and Boston Traveler. He was United 
States Consul to Santo Domingo from 1894 to 1898. He served for 
a number of years as President of the American Negro Academy. 
He was for years a member of the Authors’ League of America, 
and wrote many pamphlets on the anti-slavery movement, African 
colonization, and several of the Occasional Papers of the American 
Negro Academy, all of which are still in demand. During his most 
active years he was a member of the Authors’ Club of London, 
England, the American Social Science Association, president of the 
Frederick Douglass Memorial and Historical Association, and treas- 
urer of the Committee of Twelve for the Advancement of the Inter- 
ests of the Colored Race. In 1891 he wrote the life of William Lloyd 
Garrison, and in 1892 the life of Charles Sumner. He was for 10 
years one of the ablest and most persistent officers of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, retiring from 
the presidency of the Washington branch about 10 years ago. At 
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the time of his death he was one of the directors of this national 
body. 


He was awarded the Spingarn Medal for special achievement in 
1919, having made that year the greatest contribution of all per- 
sons of African blood. 





